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The cover of Emphasis is a panel from a 
larger pen and ink collage, reproduced 
here in miniature, illustrating the activities 
of the IICEEP network. Created for the 
newsletter by D. J. Beam of the University 
of Nort^arolina Prin (ing Departmen r. 
the collage contains scenes representing 
parent involvement, assistance to service 
providers and delivery of services to young 
handicapped children and their families. In 
each issue this fiscal year, successive panels 
from the collage are used for cover art. 



The 
Rural 

Workshop 

By Michael Woodard and Ruth Meyer 



It was a family affair. Nearly 100 educators 
from tl|e Handicapped Children's Early Education 
Program converged on the Maxwell House Hotel in 
Nashville, Tennessee, March 12 to 14 for*the Rural 
Workshop. They came from 32 states and terri- 
tories-^representing demonstration, outreach and 
state implementation grant projects to share 
expertise and explore the unique corjicetns delated 
40 serving young handicapped children and their 
families from rural areas. , : 

The problems filced by rural special , educa- 
tors are those of rural educators in general. Key- 
note Speaker Jerry Fletcher told participants. *The . 
problem with small schools and the problem with 
isolated schools is that they're small and isolated,'' 
he said. Lower salaries and professional isola- < 
tion distourage teachers and other professionals 
from coming to rural programs. Those who do 
come are plagued by lack of operating funds and 
community resources. 

Fletcher, a consultant and former senior 
policy analyst for the Office of Education, DHEW, 
recommended focusing attention on the need for • 
early childhood special education in rural America 
through political advocacy. *Tongressmen will 
provide the things that voters want them to," he 
said. *if you have a strong constituency tliat can 




A rural North Carolina mountain community. 
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deliver a lot of votes, congressmen will listen." 
He acjldecK '*You can really get a whole lot to 
happen five.years down the road if you start now.'' 

U;S. Representative Wes Watkins, D-Okla- 
homa, chainnan of the Congressional Rural Cau- 
cus, also encouraged advocacy during his re- 
r.arks as closing speaker for the workshop. '*Qut 
of 17.000 school districts, 13.000 of them are in 
niral America," he said. "But the facts are, we^et 
only 5 percent of the research funds, 1 1 percent of 
the library funds. 14 percent of the vocational 
education programs, and only 13 percent of the 
funds for dropouts." 

With that kind of service history, the con- 
gressman doubted' that rural areas would be able to 
meet the requirements of P.L. 94-142, which man- 
dates a free appropriate public education for handi- 
capped children between the ages of 3 and 21 by 
September of this year. 

Watkins told his audience he has a personal 
interest in special education* that is rooted in his 
^childhood. was born with a speech impedi- 
ment.'* he said. But it was not discovered and 
treated until Watkins' family, a pooroone, left its 
niral comnumity and made its second ^ip 
**through the Okie-Arkie movement" to Sacra- 
mento. California, looking for work. 

*'On the first day of school, the; teacher sent 
me home and she told my mama on this note that 
she, couldn't understand me, and that 1 would 



have to go to the school speech therapist. Thank 
God we were poor. Because in ppQueen, Arkansas, 
and my area of Southeast Oklahoma, we still don't 
have enough speech therapists within commuting 
distance. 

"And how many young people do we have 
today who hav^ a speech impedinient that could,^ 
have been, corrected if someone had been there?" 

The Rural Workshop was conceived by the 
Rural Consortium, an affiliation of HCEEP pro- 
jects spearheaded by Chairman . Harris Gabel, 
director of the Family, Infant and Toddler Pro- 
ject in Nashville. The Bureau of Education for the 
Ihmdicappi^d liked the cbnsortium's idea of a 
national meeting to address the special needs of 
rural projects, It fifnded the two MCEEP technical 
assistance agencies. TADS and WHSTAR. to co- 
sponsor the workshpp. 

In her opening remarks and throughout the 
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U.S. Rep. Wes Watkins was . 
closing speaker for the Workshop. 




Tal Black of TADS (lower right) enjoys a lively presentation by HOJiP 
Prtyject Director Donald Perras about managing stress in service providers. 
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workshop,, Project Officer Sandy Hazen conveyed 
BHH's regilrd for and commitment to rural pro- 
jects and their chents. 

' In order to make the workshop as useful as 
possible for participants, HCEEP projects were 
surveyed to find out what kinds of presentations 
wouId.be most beneficial in their work with rural 
chfHlren and families. From the responses, an 
- agenda was created that included sessions on 
recruiting staff, securing operatihg fund^, manag- 
ing stress on. service providers, handling transpor- 
tiition problems, and a dozen other issues. 

Most presenters were educators whose know- 
ledge had been acquired and skills had been honed 
in HChtP programs. However, a* special effort 
v*as made to t^rovide perspectives on rural service 
delivery from other fields, such ,as religion, busi- 
ness, health, agriculture, and social work. Guest 
speakers ;iddressed such diyerse topics as infiu- 




JiiJy Adams describes the use ofafonn during a session on 
• assessini; parent needs and planningjntervention. 




Keynote Speaker Jerry Fletcher < encouraged advocacy on 
behalf of rural early childhood special education. 



encing decision makers and anticipating how the 
religious beliefs of rural ' parents might affect 
their attitudes toward handicapped children. 

The workshop also provided a valuable 
opportunity for participation in Rural Consortium 
'task forces. Chaired by Patti Hutinger from Ma- 
comb, lUinois^ the State of the Art Task Force 
developed a plan for gathering and sharing informa- 
tion on best practices in rural areas. The Task 
force for Support to Rural Programs, chaired by 
Louise Phillips of Magnolia, Arkansas, started 
planning for a manual on how to ,inniience local 

and state decision makers. ^ • ' 

A Contlhued on page 11. 
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A Model for 
Interagency Coordination 
In a Rural State— Maine 



By Christine B. Bartlett 

.1 ■ 

* r ^ > 

^ 'The key phrase in serving preschool handi- 
l^^apped children these days seems to be **inter- 
agency coordination.** In a rural state such as 
Maine, scarcity of resources makes the inter- 
agency effort even more crucial. Only a jffrong 
commitment at bbth the state and local (or region- 
al) Idvel can insure that children and their families 
get access to all the helping services available. 

Our State Implementaftion Grant program 
^ initiated a pilot project for interagency coordi- 
ilation 2Vz years ago. The success of the effort at 
both th^ state and local level led to passage this 
^, year by the Maine Legislature of a bill establishing^ 
a permanent, although permissive," coordination 
system witl;iin the Division of Special Education. 

' The Maine system is particularly adaptable 
to other rural states, which tend to have less 
complicated government systems than nonniral 
states. 

<i 

The Maine Model 

There are two basic parts to the Maine 
system. At the state level, an Interdepartmental, 
Coordinating Committee organizes the inter- 
agency effort. It identifies existing programs and 
resources, gathers and disseminates information 
about early childhood special education, sets ser- 
vice goals and monitors progress toward them, and 
report^ to theMegislature. 

The committee has representatives from 
each of the three Maine agencies that serve pre- 
school handicapped children: the Department 
of Human Services, the Department bf Educational 
and Cultural Services, and the Department of 
Mental Health and Corrections. Members from the 
- private sector include piarents, a representative of 
the Main^ Head Start Directors Association, and 
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two from the Association for Young 'Chjldren % 
with Special Needs. 

The state-level committee makes grants 
to Local Coordinating Committees at the region- 
al level for {Implementation ofr state initiatives 
in four areas: (I) screening of children, (2)'.diag- 
nosis and Evaluation, (3) provision of direct ser- 
vices,, and (4) local planning. 

The one-year grants, which average $45,000 
per local committee, are a key factor in the success 
of the model. TlT^ money- makes it possible for 
communities to fill the gaps in service delivery 
that their own resoUi:ces cannot support. 

Under the pilot program, seven local com- 
mittees were funded with a combination of State 
Implementation Grant, Preschool Incentive Grant, 
and state monies. In the future, local committees 
will be 100 percent state funded, thanks to the. 
legislation just passed. As many as. 22 local coordi- 
nating sites may be necessary to extend the inter 
agency effort to the entire state. 

The Grant Requirements 

' Participation in the . interagency effort at 
the local level is voluntary. Invitations to submit 
grant proposals are sent to all local education 
agencies and to knotVn progran;is for preschool 
handicapped children. The basic requirement: 
a Local Coordinating Committee must be estab- 
lished first, and then its fiscal agent applies for the 
grant. Originally, only LEA*s could be fiscal agents. 
Currently, other types of agencies may appfy. The 
grant process, from the sending of invitations to 
the awarding of grants, takes about 2Vi months. 
Other grant requirements ihclude: 

• The Local Coordinating Committees must 
spend at least 30 percent of-grant funds on pro- 
vision of direct services. 

• Each grantee must agiree to maintain at least 
the current level of community services. 

• A project coordinator must be appointed. 



\^ith responsibility for implementing local 
interagency . efforts as well as overseeing plan- 
ning for future cooperation and service de- 
livery. 

• The local committees must include represen- 
tatives from the regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Human Services and the Department 
of Mental Health and Corrections; at least two 
lea's; public and private nursery and day 
care programs; existing preschool handicapped 
program^; and parents of handicapped children. 
Because the mix of existing programs and 
servicers varies widely from one area of the state to 
another, actual implementation of the model 
varies, too. Qnce grants are made, the local com- 
mittees a^e given as much flexibility as possible 
while still maintaining the integrity of the state 
coordination system. 

^ Getting Startia 

Before launching any interagency, coordi- 
nation effort, a firm base of knowledge must be 
established about three levels of state government: 
the legislature, the administration, and state 
departments. 

• Are Ihere poUticat isjiues related to the struc- 
ture mid functipning of these governmental 
units that could affect early childhood special 
education? 

• Who controls the money? And how is it distri- 
buted? 

• What is the existing policy at all levels related 
to education of preschool hofidicapped chil- 
dren? How can that policy be influenced? 



The answers to these questions provide the 
background information necessary to formulate 
appropriate dhd effective strategies for securing 
''^od interagency coordination at the state level 
that\n turn, will contribute to grass-roots success. 
Otherjquestions that should be answered include: 

yhat is the readiness of the state for an inter- 
agency approach to service delivery? , 

• Are there strong regional or professional 
''ownership*' or ''territorial' feelings towards 
service pro vision that must be o vercome ? 

• Should the, effort be initiated fir^t at Aie state 
level, the local level, or some combination of 
the two'^ 

Formulating as many questions as possible 
about. state systems, and then coming up with the 
answers, not only minimizes the likelihood of 
implementation problems, it also makes it possible 
to anticipate problems and have ready plans for 
dealing with them. 

In Maine we will be expanding the nurtiber 
of J-ocal Coordinating Committees until children 
and families in. every part of the state are bene- 
fiting from interagency coordination. The model 
provides a mechanism for LEA's and other com- 
munity agencies to serve preschool handicapped 
Children without h^avy' financial burdens. It also 
provides ^a jnechanism for better utiUzing the 
excellent existing programs in each community, 
thereby^ decreasing the amount of new funds 
that V^ill be needed to assure that all Maine's 
handicapped children receive approjpriate educa- 
tional experiences, at no expense to their parent^ 




Sbund, Light and Movement 
For Children, with 
Severe Handicaps 



A long, but fascinating telephone interview 
conducted in March with Edmond S. Zuromski, 
an IKEEP outreach project director, provide^ 
EUiitor ' Ruth Meyer with the material for this 
article. 



Imagine lying around in a bed 24 hours a 
• day, incapable of communicating with anyone or 
interacting with your world ^unable to touch, 
unable to see, unable to move ... 

That is how behavioral psychologist Edmond 
S. Zuromski describes the isolatiori of'the severely 
handicapped young children his outreach project 
helps by transfonning electronic gadgets into 
teaching tools. The devices give children who 
never had it befoig power to create' the sound, 
light, and movement that most* of us take.Xor 
granted. ' * * 

Zuronfski is director of the Education for 
Severely Handicapped Outreach Project, part of 
the Educational Technology Center^ a rehabili- 
tation engineering agency^^ located in Cranston,^ 
Rhode Island. The project designs and builds 
" adaptive equipment for chilUren from birth for use 
at home, in school, or in an institutional setting. 

^ < ''We have seen that the children people have 
given up on can learn.,'' 'Zurprnski says, the j^n- 
flection of his voice revealing the unbounding 
optimism irtid dedicatfon ,he brings to his work." 
*These kids are real people. They just need tech- 
nology to help them function." 
' As the children learn to **make things 
- happen/' he says, they develop an increasing 
awareness of the world, which motivates learning 
f*nd fosters;developmental progress. 

, Th,e equipment is actually quite simple, 
the component parts available at reasonable cost 
from toy stores, hardware stores, and lab equip- 
ment supplierj^he basic design involves hooking 
up an electronicr switch to a timer, which in turn 
activates whatever battery-operated toy, game, or 
other device is providing enjoyment and rein- 
forcement to' a child's activities. 




ThA same switch and timer that activate a 
tape recording of '^Mommy's and Daddy V voices 
one day Ci^k|uxiv on ,an electronic ligljt show the 
next. MercuryswKches, paddles, and other elec- 
tronic triggering devils can be adapted to accom- 

"We have seen that the cAildren 
people have given up on o^^TJearn ; . . 
They just need technology to help them 
function/' 



modate h child's physical limitations and encourage 
a variety of moveinents, such as reaching, .kicking, 
or hand hfting. And the timers can increase or', 
decrease the length of time rein forcers operate 
once activated by a child. 

By constancy varying the stimulus-response 

^tterns of the devices in systematic ways, acti- 
vities are made unpredictable and interesting, 
Zwromski sayji. 'Mt encourages minds and bodies 

Vtcr work.'" 

The young children the project works with 
have a variety of conditions. They may b<3 retarded 
or blind and deaf; have severe cerebral palsy; or 
have motor problems such as no use of, legs or 
arms. What they have in comrpon is developmental 
delays stemming from their handicaps. 'These are 
children who often are so far behind you don't 
even know if they can a.cquire language," Zurom.ski 
emphasises. 

In nonnal children, developmental progress 
can be recognized in big steps sitting up, walking, 
saying **Da Da." I^rogress in the children the pro- 
ject works with, however, is slower. Yet it, too, 
can be dramatic. 

A 4-yea^old institutionalized boy with 
jiydrocephalus who never cried or made ^ound is 
enaj)le*d to switch on music his, face begins to 
reflect his joy, and he makes cooing spunds. When 
the music goes off, he cries so bitterly that project 
staff decide to forego the instructional pattern and 
let him listen uninterrupted. 
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A I9-month-old \ bdy with sjtve're reflex 
disturbances who usually cried froirf morning til 
night learns td turn on music for the first time. 
Immediately ht stops crying. And then he begins 
to smile. . • 

The outreach prdjecfs curriculum encour- 
ages learning in these children with three com- 
ponents: 

1. Regular educational activities are described for 
« severeTy ha ndicap ped young children. 

2. Assistive devices are recommended for each 
goal area. / ♦ • 

3. InstructTons are 'J^roi^ided for utilizinc/Ihe 
devices in ways project research has found 
most pf-oductivq. 

The system was first developed from 1976 
to 1*^7^ when the model was an FICHHP demon- 
stration project. Then it directly served about 
50 children, half of them institutionalized, the 
other half living at home. The children are still 
receiving direct services from Zambarano Mem- 
orial Hospital in Bur{|(]v?lile, Rhod^ Island* and, 
from tlyr>. Arthur Trudewi Memorial Center in 
WanvicK, Rhode Island. The. model has been re- 
plicated at 1 1 sites in six states* 5 of them in 



Rhode Island. Over 600 people have been trained 
to use the curriculum since July, including many 
parents. ( 

In the fut>H^, Zuromski and the project staff 
will be exparixling the modpl from a basic stimu- 
lation tool to ^ system for teaching language ^ind 
other functional\kills. v 

'**One of tne reasons so many people are. 
interested in our program is that it offers a ray 
qf hope for these children/' Zuromski say«. **Visi- 
tors come and see children being stimulated and 
they are uplifted by the possibilities.*' • 

For information abaut the project, contact 
Edmond S. Zuromski, Director, Educational 
Technology Center, Box 64, Foster, Rhode Island 
02825,401/943-6^54. 

A postscript the day before thts article was set 
in type. Edmond S. Zuromski accidentally met 
the mother of an infttfutionalized little girl his* 
program had worked, whh intenskcly, The^nother 
U)ld* him she was laking her T-y ear-old home 
permanently for the first time itt four years. 
Zuromski likes to think the homecoming hm been 
made pQSsible by* the progress ftis project fostered. 
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This little boy had to choose between pulling on the cup or the wooden blacken his activity board. He chose the cup, 
which activated a music tape for several seconds. As long as he pulls on the cup, he can listen. Tomorrow the block may 
activate the music. , » 
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NEWS ABOUl STAFF 
AND GRANT REVIEW PROGRESS ^ 
-Dave Rostetter , 
Jane DeWeerd has returned to the section 
chief position that Bill Swan and Sandy Hazen 
assumed on an acting basis over the past year 
while Jane was serving as part of the major inter- 
agency initiative in which BEH is involved. A 
special thanks goes to Sandy for her outstanding 
work and leadership during this time. Bill will be 
continuing his major responsibility as acting chief 
of the Program Development Branch. 

The Grant Review Process 

Winter is the time when HCEEP staff are 
consumed with the review of Demonstration 
Grant requests, and spring is characterized by 
review of Outreach Grant and State Implemen- 
tation Grant requests. Thus, from November 
through May over half the year is an extremely 
busy time. Thi? year the process is going excep- 
tionally well, with J-eviews and awards continuing 
on projected timelines. The appropriate/utiliza- 
tion and award of program monies i$ our most 
important activity/ and it is gratifying to have 
that process going well. 

Awards for new Demonstration Grants will 
have been made by the time this newsletter is off 
jthe press, and the process of providing feedback 
to nonfunded applicants is underway. Of the 252 
applications received, well over 50 percent will 
request written explanation for disapproval. 
While this is a time-consuming task, HCEEP 
staff consider it an important one since lipplicants^ 
often apply thfc following year with strengthened 
proposals and are able to compete successfully. 

The Outreach Grant application process is 
also underway, with 61 applications currently 
received and reviewed. An external review ;pro-'" 
Cess is being utilized, with random assignment of 
proposals to reviewers, a procedure identical to- 
that used with new Demonstration Grant appli- 
cations. After completing their individual evalua- 
tions, all reviewers are brouglit to Washington, 
D.C., to participate with other expert's in an 
additional review process. After this,, proposals are 
reviewed 'again by two BE^^ staff members. All 
these reviews comprise th» basis for recommend- 
ing funding for the most highly rated applicants. 

Review of State implementation Grant 
applications began during, the last \yeek of April 



using the same process crcscribed for Demon- 
stration and Outreach Granti 4 

As everyone can tell, this is a busy time for 
all staff, with their duties regarding alreatfy funded 
projects and overall program responsibilities con- 
tinuing as well. Nevertheless, all activities are 
right on time, and it appears that awards will be 
made on schedule. As stated earlier, those are the 
most important decisions made all year, and the 
energy and time put into the effort has consis- 
tently proven to be well spent. # 



Clhnic-Cullur^l 
l^er/peclive/ 

\ } r 

-Elouise Jackson; TADS 
Programs searching for apprbpmtc resources to 
use with young children may fin^he two docu- 
ments listed below helpful. f 

Sandhu, U.K., and Barone, J.H. Guide to Pu- 
bftshers and Distributors Serving Minority 
Languages. Ros^lyn, Virginia: National Clear- 
ing house for Bilingual Education, 1979. . 

This resource guide is a compilation df pub- 
lishers and (Jistril?utors serving diiffcrent lan- 
guage audiences. Entries provide information con- 
cerning the publisher, cc^ntact person, languages, 
grade levels, content areas, ijind types'^of materials. 
The breakdown of grade levels ranges from eariy 
childhood education to h'igher education, addlt 
basic education, and high school equivalency. 

A copy of the Guide is available from the 
National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 
1300 Wilson Blvd., Suite B2-11, Rosslyn," Virginia 
->-»^no-r^st is $4. 



Nichols, M.S.,, and O'Neil, P. Multicultural Re- 
' sources for CVi//c/re«. ^Stanford, California: 



Multicultural Resources, 1977. 



This resource^ book is a bibliography of <;ol- 
Jected materials for preschool through clemeiUary 
school in the areas of Afro-American, Spiinish- 
Speaking, Asian-American, Native-American and 
Pacific-Island Cultures. The multicultural materials 
are housed at California State University, Hayward, 
and are pn loan to those who wiWto use them. 
The bibliography lists approximate ^rade levels, 
hardback* and paperback prices, and publishers' and 
distributors' addresses. 

Ptr information about the document, write 
to Multicultural Resources, Box 2945, Stanford, 
Cajiforma 94305. # 



CURRICULUM IS DESIGNeI) V^^jll 
AROUND FAMILY DYNAMICS LLJ^ 

•vLike a pebble thrown into a pond, interven- 
tion' creates ripples. Not only is Wva young handi- 
capped child affected, so are the parents and 
brothers and sisters. And beyond them, the ex- 
tended family and community. 

The Family Interventiorl Project in Atlanta 
has developed a treatment strategy that maximizes 
the desirable effects of intervention on the family, 
system and minimizes the undesirable ones. The 
project serves the families of 43 handicapped 
childrehs^ ranging in age from birth^to 3 years. In 
order to sharejls strategy with others, the pro- 
ject is preparing a manual for use in conjunction^ 
with ongoing consultation and^raining. 

''Parents and other family members have 
roles in life beyond their relationships to the^ handi- 
capped child," Michael Berger, director of the 
third-year demonstration project, says. '*If they 
can be helped to do well as peoAk\ they also will 
be more helpful and will have^Tliore energy to deal 
v/ith the child *s special needs." 

During Merger's graduate training in clinical 
psycholdgy, he noticed a disturbing phenomenon. 
"As the mothers grew jcloser tp their handicapped 
children, because they were working together so 
closely in the intervention program, often the 
husjbands and the other children felt left out,r 
he recalls. **Marriages buffered, and tJiere were 
other problems." The Family Intervention Pro- 
ject has several procedures designed toS^revent 
this kind of thing /rom happening, BergeKsays. 
They include: A 

• individual education plans with objecttves 
for the whole household. 

• Meetings with extended families and friends 
where everyone is invited to participate in 
the support process. 

• Planned time for spouses to be together with- 
4>ut children, 

• totally home-based intervention that focuses 
on the home and familyi 

• Night and weekend working hours for staff 
so that they qome to homes when all family 
members can be there. 

The manual being prepared by the project* 
will describe its family orientation and methods for * 
implementation as well as staffing patterns, assess- 
ment procedures, network building, and other 
topics. For information, contact Michael Berger, 
Family Intervention Project, Geo|gia State Uni- 



Vb'reity, Box 664, Atlanta. GA 30303, 404/658- 
3270. • 

f 

I^ROJECT ENCOURAGES FATHERING 

Sometimes special programs for handicapped 
young children send out implicit messages that the 
mother-child relationship fs the only important one 
in child progress. Tliis impression may be rein- 
forced by the predominance of women in early 
childhood special education. 

"We wanted to make sure our staff heard 
what fathers had to say, too,'' Fred Fortin, direct 
services coordinator of the REACH project, says. 
'*We also wanted to make sure oiir Ofogram 'Struc- 
ture didn't get in the way of father ^ticipation." 

REACH is an acronymn for Rural tarty 
Assistance to Children, a third-yeur demonstration 
project located in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
. To achieve its goals,, the project has devejoped 
a fathers outreach componcint. More than a dis- 
-eussion group, the program welcdmes fathers' 
participation in all aspects of tfie project and 
encourages the notion that fathering is a normal 
interest. * ' *^ 

*The first step/' Forlin says, '*was trying 
to differentiate in the needs assessments what 
fathers perceived as neetls. Then we had to de- 
velop a program that seemed to address 
needs." 

/* ^ REACH, which serves child fen from birth 
to 3 years old residing in a 1,000 square nl^le 
area of. Western Massachusetts, has taken scveraT* 

.steps ^hat together create an expectation for 
regular father^ participation in its home- and 
center-based program. Here are » few: 

• A special piece of literature was created and 
disseminated, a To Dads brochure. 

• The presence of both parents is especially 
encouraged at the first home visit, during 
evaluations, and during the individual educa- 
tion plan conference. 

• At least once a^nonth, efforts are made to 
schedule home vt 5 >| fc | ri Kn both parents can be 

^ there. 

• The cente^based play group encourages father 
participation in several whys, including the 
pre^nce of male staff. 

'^e have a continuit]ig interest in fathers 
of handicapped (jhildren/' Fortin says,»"and how 
' the issues that a special needs child presents affect 
fathers* parenting abilities, their attachments, and 
their interactions/" 

For infonnation about the fathers outreach 
program, contact Fred Fortin, direct ^ services 
coordinator^ or Burt Franxman, project director, 
REACH, Vernon Street School, Northampton, 
MA 01060, 4^l3/S86-5762,# 




NEEDS ASSESSMENTS 

Cpl^PLETED 
— Sonya Presfridge,TADS 

TADS' technical assistance year began last 
Octob'er as needs assessments were initiated for all 
Eastern demonstration projects. Part of the pro- 
cess was identifying those needs TADS could 
address- the basis^ for technical assistance agree- 
ments. By March Sth, 67 needs assessments were 
completed and 59 Memorandums of Agreement 
finalized. ' 

This yeaf TADS conducted three types of 
needs assessments as part of a special evaluation 
effort: (I) On-site by a grained needs assessor, 

(2) Telephone by a trained needs assessor, and 

(3) Self-Assessment ' by the .project. The three" 
methodologies' are being compared on such factors 
as cost effectiveness. and types of needs identified. 
The result will be expanded, knowledge ^bout 
needs assessment in technical assistance programs 
in general and increased infonViation upon which 
TADS can base future decisions about conducting 

, needs, assessment. ' . ^ 

Projects were randomly assigned to the 
three types of needs assessment: 22 to on-site, 
23 to. telephone, and 23 to self-assessment. All 
three methods were facilitated by needs assessment' 
manuals developed by JADS as guides to project 




staff and needs assessors. The usefulness of the 
manuals is also being examined. • ^ 

, In addition to delivering technical assistance . 
as per the agreements, TADS is now in the process 
of analyzing the data collected about the three 
types of needs assessments. Final analyses and te- ' 
ports are expected to be. completed by mid- 
September and will be shared with all HCEEP pro^ 
jects. We are very gratefiri to the staff . of each/ 
project for their patience and help in this spetjial 
evaluation effort.# 
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M AINSTREAMING CHALLENGES ADDRESSED ' 
BY SLIDE/TAPE SERIES 

Learning fn Integrated Classrooms (LINC).af* 
Tufts University has available ,a series of three 
slide/tape programs* Parents Talk About Main-^ 
streaming is directed at parents of handicapped and 
, nonhandicapped young childr.en; Teachers Talk 
About Mainstreaming is targeted at teachers en- 
gaged in preservice or inservice training programs; 
and Where Diffejtnce is Respected is desi^ied for 
administratoxs ; of educational prograi^sX main- 
streaming special children or delivering^erviJ^es to 
ptpgrams that do. 

Rental cost for each slide/tape^s $10; pur- 
chase cost is $75. Complementary, tr3^ining mater- 
ials are also : available. For infoniiation, c^tact. 
LINC Outreach, Tdfts Uniyersity,'^^ 28 Sawyer 
Avenue, Medford, MA 02 155. • 

. \ , CHILD'S PLAY 

IS A LEARNING EXPERIENCE , 

, »■ ' . ■ 

Learningames for the First Three Years: A Guide 
to Parent-Child ^ Play , by ^Joseph SparHng and' 
Isabelle Lewis:^ New, York, Walker and Company, 
1979. $12.95 hardcover. • . 

. in this book, already in its second printing, 
authors Sparling and Lewis show parents and child 
care professionals how to become fully involved in 
the remarkable process of growth and Ijearning that 
takes place in the early years. . 

The 100 learning activities, described' and' 
illustrated (with ov^r 180 photographs) are 
grouped by six-month age spans. For -each age, 
child development is reviewed, and accompanying 
each game is an explanation' of why it is irnportant 



for a child's growth. The simple, fun activities 
foster perceptual, intellectual, social, and emotion- 
al growth. . V 

The book is the result of seven years of re- 
search and field testing by the authors at the Frank 
Porter Graharfli Child Development Center of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

A FEW ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Here are a few publications that may be- 
useful:- V ^ , 

The Cliildren's Defense Fuiid has published 
A Child Advocated Guide to Capitol Hill available, 
For S2!50 from the Publications Department, 
Children's Defense Fund, 1520 New FJIampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 

Project Maine Stream Qutrealch Program, an 
\ HCEEP grantee, has available two booklets de- 
signed, to help early intervention programs with 
"Show and ItW."' Spreading the Word: How to 
Publish a Newsletter and Lights! Camera! Auction! ^ 
' How, to Produce a Slide-Tape lare illustrated 
and'written in nontechnical language. Available at 
S3 each from Project Maine Stream Oytrgkach Pro- 
gram, .P. O. Box 25, Cumberland, ME 04021. 

A goven;iment' publication about communi- 
cations ^problems in young children is available for 
.$1.90. Lehrning to Talk: Speech, Hearing and Lan- 
guage Problems in the Preschool Child, was writt,en 
for parents. It offers insight into the communica- 
tion process and includes a list of references and 
resources. Send orders to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, DC 20402. Ask for publication S/N 017-049- 
00082-8. • 
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TOOL TRANSLATES 
BEHAVIORS INTO 
USEFUL PROFILES 



Designed to augment existing tests, the 
CRIB promises to help the teacher ''become a 
more astute observer*' of a severely handicapped 
ciiilds potential. 





A CIREEH (Carolina Institute for Research 
on Early Education for the Handicap^ped) research- 
er has. developed and is now. testing an evaluation 
instrument that may give early interv,ention staffs 
greater insight into the development of severely 
handicapped infants and young children. 

The ifistrument, called t^ie Carolina Record 
of Infant Behavior (CRIB), was developed by 



THE RURAL WORKSHOP 
'Continued from page 3. 

Much of the success of the workshop was 
due to the hard work of the Planning Corn- 
mittee, cornposed of: Harris Gabel, Louise 
Phillips, Patti Hutinger, Coririne Garland, and 
Steve THreet of the Rural Consortium ;-Karen 
Morris, Joyce Jackson, arid Dayid Gilderman of 
WESTAR; and Tal Black and Mike Woodard 
of TADS. Thanks go to Dave Rostetter and 
Sandy Hazen at the Bureau for their help with 
conference planning. - 

A first review of evaluation results indi- 
cafted high marks for quality and usefulness 
across workshop sessions. A proceedings docu- 
menT^is being prepared and is scheduled for 
publication and distribution to the HCEEP 
network this fall. 

, Michael Woodard is a technical assistance coordinator 
and Ruth Meyer is editor of Emphasis and publications 
coordinator for TADS. 



Dr. R.une J. Simeohsson, who heads a project 
designed to improve and expand upon assessment 
techniques used presently. The project is one^of 
CIREEH's eight major studies. 

Professionals face a major problem evalua- 
ting .young children who are profoundly mentally 
retarded, blind, deaf, cerebral palsied, or multi- 
ply handicapped. Even the Ba$ic infant testing 
scales—the Bayley, Cattell, or Meri;ill-Palmer— 
are sometimes by themselves inappropriate for 
these chilclren, Simeorisson says. 

"These tests all require some ability on the' 
part of children to perfomiv" Simeonsson says, 
'"whether they must merely look in the right 
direction at a particiilfir object or reach for 
blocks." ' ' , 

Despite all the effort that a teacher may put 
into working with these children progress may not 
show up on a standard test because of the severity 
m£ their handicaps. An apparent la6k of progress 
c^n leave a teacher confused and discouraged, 
Simeonsson 3ays. 

The CRIB, designed to be used along with 
present assessment tests, provides teachers with a 
set of behaviors and characteristics to observe,' 
record, and document. ''Jh^se behaviors and 
characteristics are developmental markers alsq, 
but they are not tied to IQ tfests," Simeonsson 
says. The child is not required to be attentive or 
to perfonti tasks, but the teachers is given a meth- 
od to become a more astute observer of the child.'' - 

One such marker, or signal, that teachers 
can observe is a child's state or level of conscious*- 
ness. For example, the young handicapped child 
can fluctuate among periods of deep sleep, wake- 
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fulness, and crying - much like a- normal infant. 

''A calm and alert young child may in a few 
moments fall into la deep sleep or suddenly begin 
crying/' SimeOnsson says. 'These shifts in activity 
and arousal levels are important signals to observe 
and document because they can affect a child's 
performance on tests. They are also characteristic 
of development in its own right." 

Among the other develdpmental areas teach- 
ers- can observe and record with the CRIB are social 
orientation, participation, endurance, communica- 
tion skills, and readiness to be consoled. Within 
each of the areas are listed nine progressive steps. 

Staff in more than 41 projects in the Handi- 
capped Children's Early Education Program across 
the country' are now testing the CRIB's usefulness. 
These pi;ojects include ' about . 700 handicapped 
youngsters. 

^^Our data are beginning to indicate that the 
CRIB is a sensitive instrument," Simeq^nsson says. ^ 
"We're seeing that the CRIB reflects individual 
patterns of strengths" and weaknesses among ^ 
children." 

From the CRIB data Simeonssonjs staff 
compile individual chilci profiles that are returned 
to each participating project. "Teachers and staff 
ejtamining the$e profiles^can see the areas in which 
children ar e doing well ^ poorly," he sa ys. 

Reprinted from ''[fhelopments,'- Volume 6, 
Number 4. Spring 1 9sO. a publication of the Child 
.Development, Inslitufe. The University of North 
Carolina at Chapel mil 
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. MAINSTREAMING- 
ITS UNSETTLED IMPLICATIONS 

— EJbuise Jackson, TADS 

Ziglen H., and Muenchow, S. "Mainstreaming: The 
Proof is in the Implementation," American , 
Psychologist 34 (October, 1979); 993-996. 

Zigler and Muenchow, after reviewing cur- 
rent research about mainstreaming, argue that' 
/there is a lack of research on issues central to the^ 
effects of mainstreaming. Therefore, they sense the 
potential for mainstreaming to proceed along the 
same lines as deinstitutionalization, that is, trading 



inferior care for no care at all. The authors offer 
several suggestions for research directions. 

>With the passage of P. L 94-142, the Educa- 
tioiiof All, Handicapped Children Act of 1975, 
came the mandated concept of an appropriate 
public education for children with special needs, 
in the ''least restrictive environment." For many 
exceptional children, this means entering into the 
mainstream of the educational system. If certain 
research questions about the effects of mainstream- 
ing remain unanswered, Zigler and Muenchow 
contend that unwanted outcomes' possibly may 
result. , ^ 

Unwanted But Possible Outcomes 

Many state and local education agencies are 
experiencing"* a camch'in financial aid for educa- 
tion./Because of this, and because of the many 
interpretations possible of what constitutes a 
'least restrictive" alternative, one interpretation . 
couid be the 'least expensive" alternative. The 
result might lie insufficie^^ special education 
classes, with many vulnerable children placed in 
overcrowded regular classrooms without adequate 
supf>ort services necessary to facilitate individual 
achievenient. 

Compounding the situation, the authors 
argue, is a lack of regular classroom teachers v^ith* 
special education train-ing. . The 'Mndividualized 
educational program," therefore, has great poten- 
tial ' for becoming th© ''impossible educational 
program." 

So that mainstreaming doel5 not become an 
oversold good idea, Zigler and Muenchow recom- 
mend, that research focus on providing "basic 
knowledge abou^ which children, with which 
handicaps, are likely to benefit from mainstream- 
ing, and about how to provide special training for 
^teachers. Furthermore, , research is needed to 
determine how the majority of school districts are 
interpreting and implementing the law." 

Clearly, as the issue of mainstreaming is 
examined, research is pointing out four majpr; 
concerns: 

1. Appropriate training . must be. provided for 
; teachers and other personnel; 
, 2. Adequate support personnel are .needed to 

a^ssist regular-ctass teachers with special-needs 

children. 

3. Any ,m<^instreaming effort worthy of its name 
will require spending, more thati for the old 
special classes. 

4. Mainstreaming, and evaluation of its effective- 
ness, must be related to the specific setting in 
which it occurs. 
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Dule/ Of Smphci/i/ 



June 22-25 



June 23-28 



June 24-28 



June 30 



July.2«- 
1 August 



August 11-15 



HCEEP Minority Leadership Workshop, Quahty Inn-Pentagon City, Arlington, VA. 
Sponsored by TADS and WESTAR in conjunction with BEH. 
■•■ # • 

Helen Keller Centennial Congress, Boston Massachusetts. Sponsored by American 
Foundation for the Blind, Registration fees: $35, $25 sfudents/family members. 
Contact Marion V. Wurster, Coordinator, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc.^ 
15 W. 16th Street, New York, NY 1001 1. 

International Convention of the Alexander Graham Bell Assocation for the Deaf, 
Houston, Texas. Contact: The Conference Department. A. G. Bell Assocation for the 
Deaf, 3417 Volta Place, N.W., Washington, DC 20007. 202/337-5220. 

Proposal deadline for two CEC'conferences: CEC National Conference on the Excep- 
tional Black Child, to be held February 15-17, 1981, in New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and CEC National Conference on the Exceptional Bilingual Child, to be held Feb- 
ruary 18-20, 1981, in New Orleans. Contact CEC, Conventions and Training Unit, 
f920. Association Drive, Reston; VA 2209 1 , 800/336-3728 or 703/620-3660. 

High/Scope Educational ^Research Foundation one-week teacher institute: "Using the 
Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum with Handicapped , and Nonhandicapped 
Children." To be held in. Ypsilanti, Michigan. For information, contact Teacher 
Institute Coordinator, High/Scope, 600 N. River Street, Ypsilanti, MI 48 197. 

CEC National Topical Conference and Institute Series on Seriously Emotionally 
Disturbed Individuals, Minneapolis, Minnesota. For information, contact Peter W. 
Stavros, CEC, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091, 800/336-3720 or 703/ 
620-3660. ' 



August 12-15 HCEEP Dernonstration Project Orientation Workshop, Washington, DC. 
September HCEEP SIG Orientation Workshop. Washington, DC. 
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SIG activities spawn 
Physician Training Course 



byPriscilla Futtington 
Christine Burns 
Stanley Novak 



An accredited continuing medical 
education course designed to give 
physicians information and skills 
related to early identification of young 
handicapped children was; developed 
' and field tested by the New York 
State Education Department in coop- 
eration with the University of 
Rochester Medical Center. 

Ongoing contact with families gives 
the physician a unique and important 
position with respect to young child- 
ren who need early intervention. As a 
result, the physician's role is expand- 
ing beyond medical management. 

The Physician's Training Course, 
developed as a result of 1979-80 State 
Implementation Grant <SIG) activi- 
ties, includes important components 
such as: 

# special Education services; 

# techniques for screening; 

# rationale for early intervention; 

# specific community resources; 

# definitions of terms. 

This last component is vital; new 
federal and state definitions of a var- 
iety of handicapping conditions can 
cause confusion to physicians who use 
medical terminology. 

Since funding for special services is 
often contingent upon verification of 
a handicapping condition by a ptiysi- 
cian, early identifidation is clearly a/ 
necessity. 

Health-care professionals too fre- 
quently believe nothing can be done 
for children with ma^r disabilities, or 
they believe mild developmental delays 
may be outgrown. These attitudes 
can dehiy treatment of children with 
handicaps and^ in some cases, may 
seriously interfere with the eventual 
^ effectiveness of remediation efforts. 

More and more families are asking 
the physician to make the best choice 
regarding services for young handi- 
capped children. At the same tiqde, 
the discriminating physician is asking 

O 
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for specific documentation regarding 
the value of early enrichment pro- 
grams for these children . It is for this 
reason the Physician's TrainingCourse 
includes a review of research related 
to intervention programs. The review 
describes various interventions an4 
their imjxntance, outcomes, and demon^ 
strated gains for children and their 
families. 

The N.Y. SMte Educatioh Depart- 
ment believes health and education 
cannot be separated in planning servi- 
ces for the young handicapped child. 
In order to maximize federal, state, 
and local resources available to this 
population, professionals of all disci*^ 
plines must give up their exclusive 
domains and become involved in coop- 
erative planning efforts with paroits. 

The Physician's Training Course 
was field tested using three instruc- 
tional methodologies; a didactic ap- 
proach; a case study approach; and a 
combination of the two. Since prac- 
ticing physicians from urban,, rural, 
and subUlrban areas participated in 



the field testing, the training effort 
examined the relative effectiveness of 
the instructional methodologies while 
looking at the influences of demo- 
graphic variables. 

A unique feature of the training is 
the role of special educators and phy- 
sicians as co-trainers, each providing 
information and resources from their 
special area of expertise. This model 
demonstrates the interdisciplinary 
cck>peration crucial to the continuity 
I of care necessary for handicipped 
•infants and preschoolers . 

This effort has received the support 
aftd encouragement of both medical 
and educational professionak, and it 
is anticipated that this State Iinplc- 
meintation Grant activity will have a 
major impact on the number of young 
handicapped children identified and 
referred for eariy intervention servi- 
ces. . 

Final revisions of the Physician's 
Training Course will be completed in 
March, 1981. A replication plan is 
being developed so the revised course 
materials can be made available to all 
major medical universities in New 
York State. USiB 



Priscilla FuUington is the Coordinator of Early 
Childhood Program for the Handicapped^ Ntto 
York State Education Department. 
Chrittihe flums and Stanley Novak are thti Cor 
' trainers for the Physician's Training Course at 
the University of Rochester Medical Center. 



Piaget dies 



Jeui Piagetf Swi»^ psychoIogUt and 
pioneer tn the field of child psychology, 
died September 23 in Geneva at the age of 

84. 

Known as **thc giant in the nursery/* 
Piflgct filled more than 30 volumes (pub- 
lished in seven languages) on child devel- 
opment. His work is often compared with 
the work of Freud in its influence on the 
study of human intelligence. 

In 1955, Piaget established in Geneva 
the International Center of Genetic ;Epis- 
temology, an organization for the exchange 
of ideas between psychologists and philos- 
ophers. 
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Mast projects focus on infaats, involve parents 

TADS welcomes first-year projects 



This yearns nexD, first^year, eastern 
HCBEPdpnomtration projects point to 
OSE*scantintting focus on handicapped/ 
high-risk infant programs and services. 

Children from birth are targets for 
seruice by almost all the new projects. 
Several projects target education and 
health professionals, andthreenetP'pro' 
jects focus on minority children. Ttoo 
projects seek to integrate handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children, while 
another provides pregnancy counseling 
to preteens. Parental involvement is 
, stressed by virtually all the projects; one 
program requires it for admission. 

The short descriptions that follow are 
condensed from information provided 
by the projects for the 1980-81 HCEEP 
Overview & Directory. 



I^crkins Infant/Toddler Program 

Direa services are provided CO visu- 
tUy handicapped (blind or severely - 
impaired) infants (birth to three) and 
their families. 

The project stresses parental involye- 
ment through a home-teaching 
program, a center-based infant and 
j^ar^t group experience, support serv- 
ices, information exchange, and 
planning and evaluation. 

Activities for learning utilize the 
child's natural environment — home, 
neighborhood, family, community. 

CcmactOirectorCharlesWoodcodci 
1 75 North Beacon Street; Watertown, 
MA 02127. 

Project Welcome 

Handicapped or high-risk infants 
admitted to hospital intensive care 
jjnits, and their families, are served by 
this projea. 

, A Family Support component in- 
clud» needs assessment, a parent-to- 
parent program, an extended contact 
program, and parent education classes. 
The Transition Component links the ' 
family, community hospital, and com- 
munity agencies into a coordinated 
system of continuous service. The 



Outreach/Liaison Ck)mponentciissem- ' 
inates information, conducts referral 
consultations, and provides continu- 
ing education for health-care profes- 
sionals. 

Contaa: Director Linda Gilkerson; 
333 Longwood Ave.; Boston, MA 
02215 

Hoapiud Based Model Infant Edu- 
cation Project With Community 
FoUowup V 

DesignerfbliSfVeift^ inner- 
city, li|i|M^U<^^ 

(birth'^llMPi^jM^ home and 

clinic, this t^i:^^^ 

viding stimtlte^At lacdviti^^ selected 

from the I^K^ fl^^ Portage 

materials, ai^ it^hc^ 

curricula. » ^ ' ' 

Parental piri^(ip|^on^^^U a require- 
ment for adi^litklidtMl^e program A 

An additi(^|Oitof 
to develop the JOo^^^ 
sources Idei^Otl^tl i^d Referral 
Service, an ^m^^mp m determine 
services to bjfeit ii*we<»ll^^ 
infant after tis[{^rO|«i^ 

Contact: ^^fe|isS)r Mohtar; 
Howard Ufilv<»n% Bbi|)ital, 2041 
Georgia A^^^:Wllf4 "^l^ashington, 
D.C: 2006a 

Bl 

catloi 
dicappelf < 

The purpose of this project is to 
develop and evaluate a bilingual/ 
bicultural, center-based program 
serving mildly handicapped children 
(three to five) from minority families. 

The midttflceted project includes 
programs in educational, health, sodal, 
and nutritional services. 

Parents are involved in all aspects 
of the p/oject and receive {raining in 
relevalft skills. 

The project intends to develop four 
products during their first year, of 
funding: 1) a package of instruments 
for screening and assessing mildly 
handicapped urban minority children 
of lower social-economic status; 2) a 




culturally relevant tarly education cur- 
riculum fdr n^ildly handicapped chil- 
dren from low-income Hispanic com-' 
munities; 3) a staff training packet 
particularly for teacher aides; and 4) 
an educational burriculum for parents. 

Contaa: Direaor Richard Terry; 
3rd Floor, 2253 Third Ave.; New 
York, NY 10035. 

Preachool Conductive Hearing 
Impairment Language Develop* 
ment (CHILD) , ' 

Preschool CHILD serves children 
(birth to five) who are linguistically 
handicapped by recurrent otitis m^dia. 

Services offered include medical 
intervention/treatment, supportive 
parent education, and individualized 
child language development., Three 
preschool options are available: 1) 
play ^roup; 2) preschool language 
stimulation; and 3) community pre- 
school-resource model. 

The project also seeks to prompte 
awareness within the medical com- 
munity of the cause and effect fela-. 
tionship between recurrent otitis media 
and linguistic educational handicaps. 

Contact: Director Carol Quick; 
McKesson School, 1624 Tracy; 
Toledo, Ohio 43605, 

A Leaat Reatrictive Kindergarten 
Model for Handicapped Studenta 

This project provides an alternative 
to self-contained Special education 
classes and regular kindergartens with 
insufficient support services, 

Children who come to this project 
are assigned to a kindergarten class 
with a regular teacher, a special edu- 
cation teacher, and an aide. Morning 
sessions include both handicapped 
and nonhandicapped students; the 
afternoon session includes only han- 
dicapped pupils. 

Family members are trained as 
instruaional aides to the children. 

Contact: Coordinator Ann Barrick; 
Rm. B2, Stevens Administration 
Center, 1 3th and Spring Garden; Phi- 
ladelphia, 1»A 19123. 
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Han^pton Institute Mainstreatn- 
ing Model f0r the Intcfration of 
Preschool Handicapped Children 

This project serves deve jopmentally 
delayed children (two io fi v^; empha- 
sis is placed on minoHties^i^id the 
disadvantaged. ^ 

TJic purpose of the Hampton Model 
is to bring about a greater degree of 
social conipetence in children by 
enhancing school success through the 
acqmsidonofdeveiopihentally appro- 
priate skills. Critical to the model is 
the integration of handicapped foxd 
nonhandicapped chijidren. The devel- 
opmental-interactional approach to . 
learning is adhered to, and parental 
involvement is stressed. 

Contact: Director James Victor; 
Special Education Program, Hamp- 
ton Institute; Hampton, VA 2366& 

tjoiaenaory Pro)ecc In Early 
Childhood 

Four basic elements make up this 
program for hearing-impaired infants 
and children (birth tofwo): 1) weekly 
demonstration/therapy sessions in the 
ttnisensory approach; 2) parent teach^ 
ing on a daily basis; 3) mainstreaming 
in local nursery schools; and 4) com- 
prehensive audiological management. 

Parents act as co-therapists in the 
unisensory approach, carrying out the 
daily activities demonstrated in the 
.weekly therapy sessions and collabo- 
rating with the staff in audiological 
Management and mainstreaming. 
Demonstration/therapy sessions are 
home- and center-based, depending 
on the age of the child. 

Contact: Director Ellen Rboades; 
P.O. Box 95025; Atlanta, GA 30347. 

Early Childhood Intervention; A 
Model School/Home-Based Pro- 
gram for Handicapped Infanta 
and Toddlera and their Parenta 

Services are directed toward devel- 
opmentally disabled and high-risk 
infants and toddlers (biith to three) 
and their parents. 

The model home-to-school early 
intervention strategy includes a school- 
based demonstration and training 
center and a voluntary home-based 
cojiponent. 



A trans^ciplinary team approach 
emphiisizes behavior'^ modification 
techniques and observation strapigies. 

Parents, considered the mo^mpor- 
tant niembers of the teaching team, 
' aind children attend the scmool-based 
progranrat least one day a mek. Each 
parent/child pair also'has one weekly 
home visit. | 

ConfiKt: Director iVlaureen Metakes; 
Salisbury Ce*nter» Valentines and The 
Plain Roads; Westbury, NY 11590. 

Early Aid. Demonstration Model 
for Preschool Handicapped 
Children 

High-ri^jMifiii$capped, and 

(tw0i6^#^ demonstra- 
tioin y^gpf^pji^fea kjcal day<are 
setting|iiI^nii|iR^^ and on a 
unive^ify^m ' 

-f^ddii^kp ^ii^sirvices for 
children, d^l^^^l^ Movides: 1} a 
model trait|^.p^iMiPl9 increase the 
awareness]^ piqiii^^^^ to the 
dangers of and its 

relatioiishi^ l0/iil of handi- 
capped ch^lg^^ trains 
ing of nura^ Ih jftl^ tigjds of youn^ 
handicapp^^UB^N^ 3) exteniHve 
training to 'dliji^^^ and Head 

Start teachffi^.]^ tj^ and region; 
and 4) a cpt/^tki^ between 
the project 

blade cofleMTi^ ^ \ 
Servic</ll)i^^f^^ fOe determined 

Octi|^^^^^^J^I!i|Mii Cen- 
tral University; Durham, NC 27707. 

Severely Handteapped Commun-k 
Ication Program 

Severely/profoundly handicapped 
children (three to eight) are served 
through the techniques of active 
stimulation prograinming (a multihan- 
dicappcd child controls environmen- 
tal events with, special switching or 
assistive devices and response-con- 
tingent stimulation) and auigmenta- 
tiveoommunication (ideas are expressed 
through assistive devices rather than 
normal body functions). 

A home-baied training program 
prepares parents to phin and carry out 



(on their own) project-oriented activi- 
ties coordinated with classroom goals. 

The prograih involves children from 
both the community and a residential 
faciUty. 

Contact: Director Edniond S. 
Zuromski; P.O. Box 64; Foster, RI 
02825. 

Child-Family-Conmiiinity 

o(C-F.C) . 

Services are targeted to high-risk 
handicapped, abusedhandicapped, or 
moderately to severly/profoundly 
handicapped children (binh to five); 
families of handicapped childten; and 
community human- and child-^rvice 
agencies. The project maintains a 
zero-rejea policy. ^ 
C-F-C provides con^munity refer- 

' ral services (concurrent with the pro- 
jea's own home-based program and/or 
follow-up or tracking) as well as direa 
services to parents and children 
through home^ or center-based pro^ 
grams (or a combination of direct ser^ 
vice and referral). 

^ An Individual Family Plan, or IFP, 
is formulated following a project- 

->conducted family needs assessment. 
\ Contact: Direaor Jerri Patterson; 
P.O. Box 1999; Thomas ville, G A 
3^792. 

4 : " 

Early Education for Down's Syn- 
drome Infants and Children 

This projea serves Down's syn- 
drome children (birth to five). Each 
child attends one of three public- 
school-based classes according to 
chronological and developmental age. 

The program for parents has three 
elements: t) the Parent-tO'^Parent 
Program provides peer support; 2) the 
Parent Education Program provides 
general information about Down's 
syndrome; and 3) the Parent Training 
Progratn gives guidance in teaching, 
children and assessing progress. 

An additional goal of the project is 
to accumulate longitudinal data on 
the progress of Down's syndrpme 
children in three intervention condi* 
'tions. 

Contact: Director Joyce Paul; Hikes 
Annex, 3819 Bardstown Road; Louis>- 
viUe, KY 40218. OiliD 
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Brazelton to keynote 

T. Barry Brazelton, Associate Professor of Pediatrics at 
the Harvard Medical Schooli will be the keynote speaker at 
a March topical workshop ptanped by TAEtS and 
WESTAR. 

The focus of the workshop will be unique issues and 
experiences HCEEP projects encounter when working 
with preschool children in health-care senings. The 
pifrposesare: ' 

• to identify issues of common concern; 

• to facilitate communication and cooperation among 
professionals from health-care and education^disciplines; 

• to exchange information and ideas on best practices. 
The workshop will be held March 16-18, 1981, in New 

Orleans, for all stafffrom the HCEEP network. Participants 
are expected to attend at their own or at their pro ject's 
expense. SEZD 



New staff 



TADS welcomes its staff; Daniel Aitael, new 
Publications Coordinator; Joy Cooper, new TA to 
States Coordinator; Margaret Cox, Secretary; 
Brenda Rardee, Secretary; and PaniiBailey and 
Rose Etheridgc, part-time Program Assistants. 

A hearty thank you and goodbye is extended to: , 
Elouise Jackson, former TA to States Coordinator; 
Dave Lillie, former TADS Early Childhood-Pareiit 
Specialist; Ruth Meyer, former Publications Coordi- 
nator; and Mary Watkint, former TADS Secretary.. 



Emphasis evaluated 

^ Theeditort o(Emphasisue pleased to report the encour- 
aging and valuable resulu of a recent Emphasis evaluition 
survey conducted by the TADS evaluation staff: Tanya 
Suarez and Pat Vandivieie. 
The survey was mailed in early July, 1980, td 63 ran- 

. domly selected Demonstration Projects, all $IG$« and 24 
active Outreach Projects (totak 113 survi^s). Since Em- 
phasis is sent to programs in both eut and west TA service 
areas, pro^aiiis 'from the entire nation were included. 
Responses were received from 63 percent of those 
surveyed. 
Here are some of the results: 

• On a six-point scale, respondena gave all content 
areas a mean rating of 4.19. ^ 

• ^'Research Notes'* and ''BEH Perspectives'' we^e 
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rated the most useful (4.52 and 4.43, respeaively)— a 
finding consistent with data from previous evaluations. 

• Other **very useful*' content areas were ''Dates of 
Emphasis" and ''Media and Materials." 

, • Mean ratings were aftve "of some use^* for alt areas. 

• Sixty percent of the respondents conucted other 
prbgrams as a result of information they read in 
Emphasis— m encouraging finding in view oi Emphasis* 
primary effort: to link resources within the network and 
facilitate the sharing of useful practices. 

The editors of Emphasis are using these survey results 
<jss well as the extremely useful conunents many of you 
added) to pbm future issues. 

Thank you for your cooperation. QjED 
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Continuation, Application Deadlines 

• SIG applications and continuations are due April 

3, 1981. 

• Outreach Project applications are due Marf h 2, 1981 . 

• Demonstration Pro jed continuations are due jfanu- 
ary7, 1981. 

Personnel Changes < v 

• Herman Saettler, long*time staff member of OSE's 
Personnel Preparation Division » was named Acting 
Director of the Division of Innovation and Development 
(DIP), the organizational home for the Handicapped . 
Children's Early Education Program. 

• Ed Sontag, former Acting Director of DID, was 
named Acting Director of the Assistance to States Division 
inOSE. 

• Gary Lambour, OSE Education Program Specialist^ 
has replaced Dave Rostetter as Project Officer for TADS 
and WESTAR. 

• Tom Behrens»stx<-year veteran ofOSE's Division of 
Penonnel Preparation, was named Acting Director of that 
division. 

HCEEP, DEC Conference 

The 1 1th annual gathering of all HCEEP grantees and 
contractors will be held at the Sh«teham Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., December 1 through 4. 

The meeting will be divided into two portions. Part one 
(most of the first two days) will focus on exclusive material ^ 
and information for the HCEEP personnel, directors, and 
coordinators. Part two (evening of December 2 through 
noon December 4) will focus on general topics under the 
rubric of children and families. 

Additionally, a potpourri of discussion topics will be 
available along with opportunities for in-depth workshops. 

22 
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TADS welcomes 
new eastern SIGs 



The thirteen 1980-81 eastern State Implementation 
Grant (SIG) projects are off and running. And TADS is 
keeping pace with eight completed needs assessments and 
several technical assistance services already delivered. 

The SIG Orientation Workshop held in Washington^ 
D.C.» September 15-17» 1980> gave new^eastem and west- 
ern SIGs the opportunity to share plans and perspectives. 
The major task of the workshop was to review the draft of 
the Comprehensive Statewide Planning Reference Guide 
developed over the summer by a joint SIG/OSE/TA- 
agencies task force. 

Following are abstracts of new and continuing eastern 
SIGs. We encourage demonstration and ouueach projects 
to contact their SIGs to obtain further information and 
explore potential areas of collaboration. 
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SIS c^totetfef 




Alabama j 

, Goal: to d^lopEC/SE training kits for LEA inservice 
training providers; conduct four regional inservice train- 
ing workshops; and develop a resource exchange to pro- 
vide technical assistance to LEAs. 

Connecticut 

Goal: to develop a state plan that identifles a^ilab^ 
resources and services. An interagency early intervention' 
committee will develop the plan» formulate action plans» 
and identify two regional pilot sites to implement the 
action plans. Connecticut inten^ to concentrate on better 
utilization of existing resources. ' 

District^f Columbia 

Goal: to communicate^ cooperate, collaborate, and plan 
with other agencies, citizens groups, parents, and com- 
munity members a design for a comprehensive, qualita- 
tive, and cost-eflective service delivery system to meet the 
individual needs of three- to five-year-old handicapped 
children. f 

' V • . 

Georgia 

Goal: to stimulate interagency coordination at the local 
level; develop a state inte^ency council; conduct a state- 
wide survey of EC/SE slices and resources; assess the 
needs of LEAs and public and private agencies; and 
, develop a comprehensive EC/SE information system. In 
addition, the Georgia SIG will provide technical assis- 
tance to LEAs, revitalize the statewide Child-Find pro- 
gram, and coordisa€e«pre-educatk)n, inservice training 
programs. « 

Maine 

Goal: to establish an EC/SE major program with the 
state university system; develop written agreements 
among three major &tate departments; develo|:t standards 
and guidelines; and establish a discretionary grant pro- 
gram for LEAs to begin providing programs for three- to 
flve-year-old handicapped children. 

Maryland 

Goal: to facilitite th^Eplementation of educational 
programs for handicanfml children (birth to age three) by 
formulating a state p^ui and set of procedures for service 
delivery. An interdisciplinary consulting group of na- 
tional, state, and local experts will provide recommenda- 
tions regarding the plan and procedures. The SIG will 
also institute a pilot test of moidel programs based on the 
comprehensive state plan and procedures. 

/ ••..■{ 
Maiaachuactta 

Goal: to establish tlx regional planning groups for early 
childhood interagency coordination. Building on the ex* 
perience of the Brockton field test site, the planning 
groups will implemcint A Plan for Coordih§ted Interagency 
Services for Children with Special Needs in Massachusetts, 
Sites will develop screening and assessment systems, facil- 

Continued on page 8 
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ference; and implement an information retrieval system. 



>gin Islands 



Virgin Islanda 



New S/Gs .. 

Continued from pag^ i 
itite child placement in least restrictive envirenmbnts, 
coordinate technical assistance and inservice trsyining ef* 
fdrts, develop fonnal interagency agrccment9i and con- 
duct comprehensive public awareness omnpaigns. 

New York 

Goal: 1o develop a compre|iensivc statewide plan for 
handicapped children (age three to five) and td develop 
interagency agreements to link handicapped infants to* 
medical, social, and educational services throu|^ Regional 
Early ChUdhood Direction Centers. The laner effort will . 
join the medical expertijse of Regional Perinatal Clinics 
with the educational expertise of local education agencies. 

North Carolloa 

Goal: to establish a comprehensive pflan for coor^inat- , 
ing services to handicapped children (birth to mit)f 
including standardization of giiidelines, regulatory proce- 
dures, and service delivery options; and to develop teacher 
education standards and certification reqliirements ^for 
personnel working with preschool handicapped children. 

Ohio , ' 

Goal: to develop inservice trainiilg modules; develop 
intcragenfcy agreements; conduct a statewide EC/SE con- 



Goal: to plan comprehensive EC/SE programs 
through interagency coordination^ train early childhood 
personnel, including day care, Headstan, social services, 
and private providers, in child development, and tech-^ 
niques for mainstreaming preschool handicappe^ child- 
ren; and provide training and counseling for parents of 
preschool handicapped children. 

Virginia 

Goal: to develop m comprehensive state plan to imple- 
ment the full educational opportunity goal for preschool 
handicapped children. The plan will document service 
needs of preschool handicapped children, describe the 
nature and extent of currently available services, establish 
a set of services standards/goals, identify strategies for 
implementing a coordinated system of full service deliv- 
ery, and describe the process for monitoring the plan's 
implementation. An Interagency Advisory Committee^ 
will selectthrec LEAs as pilot sites for the development of 
local plans. 

West Virginia 

Goal: to establish regional interagency teams to con- 
tinue Qcld testing the participatory planning process for 
stimulating interagency coordii^ation; develop a state plan 
for preservicc .EC/SE personnel development; dissemi«- 
nate EC/SE curricula and materials to LEAs; and develop 
a document to assist LEAs improve their program s for 
preschool hanidicapped children. kWlii 
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Affect studied 
as monitor of 
cognitive change 

by toan Anderson, TADS 

Folklore has it that a baby's smile means he or she is 
Rering from gastric distress, but a growing body of 
literature indicates the smile may reflect cognitive pro- 
cessing of events in the baby's environment. The Carolina 
Institute for Research in Early Education of the Handi- 
' capped (CIREEH) is conducting a series of studies to 
document the relationship between positive affective re- 
sponses (smiles and laughter) and cognitive development 
of multihandicappcd infants. The researchers' goal is to 
establish affect as a monitor of cognitive c)tange in bandi- 
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capped inftncs. 

DcydopthcQCil chfiigcs in affective expression have 
been described by several, authors. Sroufe and Wunsch 
(1972) detrised a set of stimulus items divided into four 
cat^ories: auditoiy; uctile; social; and visual. They 
reported that younger infants (4- to" 6-months*old) were 
more responsive to auditory and u^ile stimuli repe- 
titious ndises, tickling, jiggling while older infants (7- to 
12*montbs-old) wevtf more responsive to social and visual 
stimuli V— tug of war, mother with a mask, mother walking 
like a duck. Further, the older infants smiled or laughed 
more Eloquently than the younger. Ciccheni and Sroufe 
(1976) found the same panem of fiffective responses in a 
group of Down's syndrome infants. 

The younger Downed syndrome infants first smiled or 
laughed to the auditory and taaile stimuli andiater, with 
increasing age> to the social and visual gytimuli. Although 
this pattern of response was the same for both Down's 
syndrome and nonhandicapped infants, a del^y was seen in 
the age at which Down's syndron^c bMis responded to 
the specific groups of stimuli; this was con;sistent with 
delays in cognitive development in these youngsters. 

Interesting within-group differences were reported by 
Qcchetti and Sroufe (1978). Down's syndrome infants 
who smiled and laughed least and laughed at a later age also 
had lower Bgylcy Mental Scale scores tjhan their peers. • 

The CIREEH studies, based on iht above findings, 
support the notion thit affective expression to specific 
stimuli is related to cogi^itive development. 

Gallagher's (1979) inv^tigation of positive affect in 1 4 
physically handicapped, mentally re^rded infants of mixed 
etiology resulted in findings similar to the studies of 
Down's syndrome babies. When the affective responses of 
two groups of infants (di^^ded into ••developmentaUy 
older" and ''developmentaliy younger" than 8 months) 
were compared, significant di^crences were found. The 
developmentaUy older infant! gave significantly more 
positive responses to the presi^nted stimuli than did the 
younger , group,. jSiSiM^i^f^^ P^'^vc correlatipns were 
achieved between total smiling Responses and develop- 
mental age as determined by perl^rmance on the Bayley. 

A subsequenit study by Anderson (1980) produced 



BI A proposes rules 
^ for special education 

The Bureau of Indian AfTiln (BIA) on September 29 propoied 
• ruiet for ipedal education for Indian children auendinf BIA 
ichoola, including three* and four*year«olda. 

According to BIA, icbooU and Sgendn that don't have Qarly 
ChOdhood Education prdgrama ihould consider alternative ptiice> 
menti. ' 

For more information, tee the September 29 PetUraiJiegitter, 
page 64472; or contact Chaxks Cordova, U.S. Depanment of 
Interior. BIA, Ofllce of Indian Education Programi, ISth and C 
Sirecti,N.W.,Waihifiron,D.C 20240,(202)343-4071."* 
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similar results, {n a sample of 20 multihandicapped 
(nfints, similar to that studied by Gallagher, signiHcant 
positive correlations. w;ere found«,between the number of 
stimuli at which the infants smiled and thejr developmenul 
ages. With increasing co^itive maturity, th^^fants 
respond to more of the stimirii, including those which are 
more cognitively demanding. 

Determinants of affective expression may include muscle 
tone as well as cognitive maturity. Cicchetti^and Sroufe 
(197^) found that the most hypotonic Down's syndrome 
infants displayed less intense affect than those infants with 
more nornnal tone. Their positi'Cre responses tended to be 
smiley rather than laughter. Gallagher (1979) found that 
deviations from normal tone, either hypotonia or hypertonia, 
resulted in less intense affea. 

The implications of these studies concern the monitoring 
of developmental progress in handicapped infants. A^ective 
responses to specific stimuli may be useful developmental 
markers for handicapped infants unduly penalized by an 
inability to demonstrate cognitive functioning through 
typical pointing- or manipulation-type infant tests. How- 
ever, the effect of muscle tone on the intensity of expr essed 
affect must be taken into consideration. 033) 



Complete references may be obtained upon request from Joan 
Anderson, TAi)S. 
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Consortium continues 
focus on HCEEP 
personnel, projects 

\. by Withelmina Tajftor 

TheXlinority Leadership Consortium (MLC) Steering 
Comminei^nd iu support contractor. International Busi- , 
ness Services, Inc. (IBS), are developing plana and atra* 
' tegies to accomplish complementary Cdtisortium goals 
of increasing the minority professionals* participation m 
ftmded projects and increasing the quality and quantity of 
HCEEP service provided to minority handicapped child- 
ren. Over the past two months, leaders of the Consortium 
and representatives from OSE, IBS, TADS, and 
WESTAR mapped a cdurae of action for IBS consultants 
engaged in providing support and assistance to HCEEP 
minority phsjects. ^ 

Additionally, the MLC will produce a compcfidium^ 
resources and information targeted to the needs and s|fqps, 

' Continued on page id^ 
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Frailly Ctre:|d|lll}ghted . . . Family Care of Develops 
meniaily tielay^d Members: Conference Proceedings is a 
cottectton of the major presenui|tiohs of a 1978 University 
of Minnesota conference. Family care topics include: 
needls oCfamili^; social and psychol^cal factors; allocation 
of resources; barriers to a family subsidyjf^rogram; 
implications for research; and planning and provision of 
services. -An appendix of family, support programs is 
includeid. Available ^postpaid ($3 per copy) from: 
Information and Technical Assistance Projca in Deinsti- . 
tutronalization; 207 Pattee Hall, 150 Ptllsbury Dr., S.E.; 
University of Minnesou; Minneapolis, MN 59455. ^ 

Medicaid funda available . . . EPSDT: A Guide for 
Educational Programs h a how-to guide for public schools 
and other appropriate agencies thdt wish to become 
Medicaid service providers under the Early and Periodic 
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Minorify participation 
inDD movement 

, A report and a companion directory on the 
dcvclopinental dlaaUUtlca movement and ethnic/ 
radal uninorlty participation In thatmovemept 
have bcenpubUwed for the Bureau of Develop- 
mental DlaablUtlea. 

TAa Bw$lopmmtal DiMahiUii09 Movmsmts 
A National Study of Minority Participation 
repreaenta a three«year national atudy and a 
f^rajr attempt by tfie federal government' to 
aaaeaa minority participation In plannlngi 
policy formiatloni admlnlatratlon^and dedalon 
making In the developmentiddlaaMUtIca aervlce 
ayatem; The report hlghllgfata language, 
ciilturci and family and conmiunlty atructure 
of ethfilc/raclal mlnorltifa and how theae 
factora affect the necda and treatment of the 
handlcap^d conaumer. 

TAa Directory ctf Sarviecg for ikt Dwlop* 
mentally DiBabMUMtM fouttdatlona» aaaocli* 
tloni/and agendea providing acrvlcea to the 
developmentally dlaabled« Entrlea are llated 
by atateand dty with complete addreaa,aervlcea 
provided, and ataff language capabUltlea. 

Both publlcatlona are available (12*50 each) 
fromi New Dlmenalona In Community Servlcea, 
Inc^4444Geary Blvd«, Suite 21(h SanFranciacOi 
CA 94lllt or caU (415) 387-4II4. 



Screening, Diagnosis, and Treatment Program. For knore 
information, see this issue of Emphasis^ pa^e 11. The 
guide is available free ftom your state's Medicaid ofit ce, or 
contacts Robert Heneson- Walling; Rm. 4117 Donohoe 
Bldg., 400 Maryland Ave., S;W.; Washington, D.C. 
20202; or caU (202) 245-2727. 

Exerciae ... A handbook of simple exercises and motqr 
development skills (mfpy put to ihusic) designed to show 
how ordinary people can help handicapped children 
improve th6ir capabilities and follow instruction, hgs been 
published. Modem Mirat^lei is avaihible (fom: M.S. 
Paquio Gbi; P.O. Box 178235; San Diego, 92117. 
Cost: $9.95 per copy plus $.1.25 shipping and handling 
CCalifornia residents add 6 percent tax). 
Legal declalona compiled . . . Access to legal decisions 
- pertaining to educatioh.of handicapped indivlMuab is now 
available 'through the flve-volume publication, Education 
^"^^r the Hmdicapped Law Report. Included in the volumes 
^e the jvxts t)f major'^statutes ai(d reguUtiofis, major 
^ocumenis, and major decisional materials. Available for 
loan from your sute's P.L. 89- 3'l 3 consultant. 
Prograiria apotllghted . . • Educational Programs, that 
^ Work is a comprehensive resource of exemplary educational 
programs in the National Diffusion Network. The 

Continued on page II 

Ethnic-Cqltural Perspectives 

Continued from page 9 > . 

dal interests of its members. IBS is conductmg a needs 
1 assessment survey of minority projea managers to deter* ' 
\mine high priority subjecu for this handbook and fot 
^ yaining programs to be conducted later in the IBS con- 
tract implementation period* A two-pronged ^fibrt hu 
t een launched to increaie the involvement of minority 
((rofessionals in funded HCEEP projects. 

The flnt thrust involves the formation of a talent bank of 
minority professionals. The Consortiutn^ j^ engaged in a 
campaign to identify minority professionab qualified to 
serve as consultant to MLC projects. This talent bank will 
foster exchange and networking among minority projects 
and provide itihiorsties with greater visibility in the 
HCEEP program. Candidates for the consultant cadre 
should be referred to the HCEEP Minority Leadership 
Consortium; c/o IBSi Suite 616> 1010 Vermont Avenuei 
N.W.; Washitigton, D.C. 20005 

The second thrust is aimed at identifying prospective 
minority applicants to the HCEEP program. Interested 
organizations or individuals should be referred to the 
above addr^s for information. 

The MLC is planning other activities to advance the 
minority initiative within the HCEEP program; they 
include producing informational materials» conducting 
presentations at national conferences, managing training 
workshops for Consortium membersr preparing exem- 
plary minority projectt for validation by the U.S. Depan« 
ment of Education Joint Dissemination Review Panel» and 
providing technical assistance to Consortium projects. 
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Media, materials 

Continued from page 10 
publication includes 37 early childhood education projects. 
Available from: Order Dept, Far West Laboratory for 
EducationalResearch and Development; ISSSj Folso m St>; 
San Frai^^i? CA 94103. Cost: $5 per copy. ^ GCED 





Medicaid funds 
still available 
through EPSDT 

Editdr!s note: . 

The editors of Emphasis have initiated, a new feature 
department, **Funding9 ** to serve as a forum for discussion 
and sharing. Since collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion is the focus of this column, we will rely on our readership 
for content. Pleaserespond to James Coxy TADS TA Coordi- 
nator, with your own fund raising tips, ideas, or successful 
practices and strategies, as well as your general feelings about 
the value and potential direction of this new column. Please 
respond by January 19, 1981, for publication in thenext issue 
o/Emphasis. ^ 

. Following is a brief description of one source of funding you 
may not have considered: 

Schools can play a vital role in providing health-care 
services for needy children, and in the process receive 
funds from a traditionally overlooked source, according to 
a recently compiled HHS report. 

The funds are provided through the 1967'federal Early 
and Periodic Screeninglbiagnosis, and Treatment prograqpi 



(EPSDT), diesigned to give states responsibility for provid- 
ing comprehensive health care to Medicaid-eligiD^e child- , 
ren from birth to age 21. 

' Although the EPSDT program addresses public schools 
as potential Medicaid service providers, they fiaye quali- 
fied that concentration to include education agendes and 
- other potential us<^ In faa, HHS is enoouraging^states to , 
make use of all types of providers; regulations prohibit 
restrictions on the type of practitioners participating in the 
EPSDT program. 

At the recent SIG Orientation Workshop held in 
Washington, D.C., Robert Heneson-Walling; iProgtam 
Analyst for the Office of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tive Services, urged special education professimals to 
explore this school/health collaboration. 

For more informatioaabput the EPSDT program, or to 
obtain a copy of the how-to ^}ndt, EPSDT: A Guide for 
« Educational Programs, contact your state's Medicaid office 
or Heneson- Walling, Rnl. 4117 Dohohoe Building, 4OO 
Maryland Ave., S.W'., Washington, D.C. 20202 , call 
202-245-2727. QZCD 



Help offered to communicators 

Two funding sources are available in the area of 
conmiunication: 

The Film Fund is offering grants to independent 
fi^nmakers who wish to produce and distribute films, slide 
shows, and video productions on social issues. Applications 
for funding are due January 31, 1981. For more infor- 
mation, contact: The Film Fund; 80 E. 11th St.; New 
York, NY 10003. , f 

The Public Telecoi&m^r^cations Center, Inc. (Pub- 
telecom), offers public relations and advertising consul- 
tation, audiovisual prodi|9t^on, ahd saipt writing services 
at cost to charities, public agencies^ and other nonprofit 
orjganizations. Formoreinformation, contact: Pubtelecom; 
666 Fairway Dr., Suite 100; San Bernardino, CA 9 2402; , 
(714)825-4822. ^ M3i 



Dcile/ 



March 1 



March 16-18 
April 12-17 
June 14-19 




Deadline for applications for ihinigrant and scholarship awards through the Founda- 
tion for Exceptional Children. For more mformatiob send a self-addressed stamptd 
envelope to the fpimdation: 1920 Association Drive; Reston, VA 22091 

TADS, WESTAR Topical Workshop, New Orleans (6ee page 6), Conuct: Sony9^ 
Prestridge, TADS, for more information. 

CEC 59th Annual Convention, New York City. Contact: Convendon and Training 
Unit, CEQ 1920 Association Dr.; Reston, VA 2209t. 

Intemationil Symposiuih on VisualTy Handicapped Infants and Young Children: Buth 
taSeven, Tel Aviv, Israel. Contact: Dr. E. Chigier; P.O. Box 394; Td Aviv, Istael. 
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Most demonstration projects 
continue after HGEEP funding 

by James O, Cox, TADS, and Denise Taylor-He?schel, WESTAR 



During December 1 980 and January 
1981, TADS and WESTAR conducted 
an informal, voluntary telephone 
survey of the 53 HCEEP demonstra- 
tion projects which completed jtheir 
three-year cycle of OSE funding ^on 
June 30, 1 980, The twp major questions 
asked for the survey were; Are there 
any activities which were initiated (hiring 
and with the three years of HCEEP 
funding thai are still opefationtLh and if 
so, approximately how much and what? 
And: What sources of funds were used to^ 
support the activities that were contin- 
ued? ' ^ 

Since this was an informal survey, 
approximate figures on program activ- 
ities, percentages, and dollar amounts 
were accepted. The projects' responses 
^eflea estimates^ and the authors did 
not verify the information. All 53 
projects responded to the survey. 

• Forty-four of the 53 projeas contin- 
ued at least some ponioh of their 
program (sccFigure 7, page 4). Thirty- 
five of these continuing projects (80 
percent) were able to find support for 
almost all of their activities. Three 
programs were able to continue at 
more than 100 percent. 

Table 1 shows the average contin- 
uation percentages for each of the six 
HCEEP model program components 
of the 44 projects that were continued. 
Responses indicate that 14 projects 



continued one or more of the model 
cothpbnehts Ctotal of 27) at more than 
100 percent of previous levels. The 
** Demonstration and Dissemination" 
component had the lowest average 
continuation percentage, however, it 
was the component most often contin- 
ued at levels over 100 percent (10 of 
the 14; no othersingle component was 
continued at levels over 100 percent 
by more than four of the 14 projeas). 
This situation is probably caused by 
the icight continued projects that 
received HCEEP outreach project 
funds designated for activities typically^ 



classified as ** Demonstration and 
Dissemination." 

Figure 2 indicates percentages and 
general sources of continuation fund* 
ing. The individual sources listed in 
Tables 2, 3, and 4 were assigned to one 
of the five general categories in Figure 
2 according to the agency deciding 
allocation of the funds, not by origin 
of the funds. For example, Preschoo) 
Incentive Grant monies (a part of 
P. L. 94-1 42) originate from the federal 
govemmeift,liowever. State Education 
Agencies (SEAs) decide through a 
Continued on page 4 



Bell, Goldberg 
assume new posts 



Terrel Bell was swoni in as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Education 
on January 23, 1981. Shortly after 
assuming the post. Bell nanded Her- 
man R. Goldberg as Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Special Education and 
Rehabiliutive Services (OSERS). 

Beil pledged to i;pvijew existing reg- 
ulations aggressively in an effort to 
simplify and ''slenderize the rule- 
book*'; check the federal control of 
educsition programs; seek alternatives 



OTIaherty t J head federal lYDP efforts 



Harold O'Flaherty, former Director of 
Evaluation, Bureau of Community Servi- * 
ces, U.S. Public Health Service^ has taken 
a leave of absence to serve as Executive 
Director of the Secretariat, Federal Inter^ 
agency Committee, International Year of 
Disabled Persons (I YDP) '81 . 



He wilt direct activities of the federal 
effort in commemoration of lYDP, with 
support from governmental depanments 
and agencies in Washington, DC. 
* Ot'Flahertyt who is blind, received the 
Public Health Setvice*s Outstanding 
Handicapped Employee'Award in 1979. 



to a cabinet-level Department of 
Education; and cut the number of 

^ Un'der Secretary positions. _ V 

Goldberg, 62, will oversee the Office 
of Special Education, the Rehabilita- 
tive Services Administration, and the 
National Institute of Handicapped 
R^earch. Former Deputy Assistant 

"Secretary) Office of Educational 
Suppon ini the Department of Educa- 
tion, he joined the Office of Education 
in 1971 as Associate Commissioner 
for Elementary and Secondary* Educa- 
tion. He has served as Asspciate Com- 
missioner for Equal Educational Op- . 
portunity Programs and Associate 
Commissioner for State and Local 
Educational Programs. 

Goldberg has extensive special' 
education classroom teaching expe- 
rience and special education aild gen- 
eral education administrative expo? 
rience at the local school district level 
He was Pirector of Special Educa- 
tion, Coordinator of Instructional 
Services, and Superiiitendent of * 
Schools in Rochester, New York. 
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Table 1 

Average Continuadoii of HCEEP Model Components 



Model Components ^ ^ 

Services for Children 
i^rvic^ for Parents ^ 
Administration ind Management 
Staff Development 
Program Evaluation 
Demonstration and Dissemination 



llkmtinuation 
90% ^ 
76%: 
73% 
66% 
63% 
60% 



Figure 1 

Continuation ;^ 
Percentages 

for HCEEP Demonstration Projects 
Completing 3 Years of Ftmding 
on June 30, 1980 (N=:53) 



Continued from page 3 
plan who will receive those funds. ' 
Therefore^ Preschool Incentive Grant* 
monies are an SEA, source and are 
listed under the "State" category in 
Figure 2. 

Tables 2 and 3 show the particular 
sources the 44 continuing projects 
used and the percentage each source 
contributed to its category (State of 
Local in Figure 2). Table 4 shows the 
sources for the other three categories 
(Federal, Private, and Special) in 

Figure 2. 

The number of sources for continu- 
ation funding also was compiled for 
the survey. Of thQ 44 continuing 
projects, 14 (32 percent) used a single 
source. Thirteen projects (29 percent) 

Continued 
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83% (]S*44) 
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100% (or more) 
of operation 
continued 



70% to 91% 
of operation 
continued 



25% to 65% 
of operation 
continued 




24.5% 
(N-13) 



41.5% 

(N«2a) 




17% 
(N«9) 



z § 



1794 (N«9) 



0% 

of operation 
continued 
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Figure 2 

Five Categories of Funding 



Other 
Private* 5% 
Federal 3% 
Special 1% 




Local Sources 



Table2 

Percent 
of Local 
Sources 



Local Education Agencies 

(public schools) 62 

Project's fiscdl agency 25 

Contracts with other local service 
providers (e.g.. Head Start, Day 8 
Care, etc.) 

City and county government ^ 5 
Total 100% 



Percent 
of Total 
Sources 



31 
13 



2 

S0% 



State Sources 



Table 3 

Percent of 
State Sources 



Percent of 
Total Sources 



State Efiucation Agency (in- 
cludes special and regular educa- 
tion) ^ 42 



Other state agencies/depart- 
ments (e.go Dept. of Human 
Services, Dept. of HeaSth, Div. 
of Mental Health/Mental Retar- 
dation, Dept: of Economic Sta- 
bility, Developmental Disabili- 
ties, etc.) 



17 



Total 



58 



100% 



24 



'41% 



Tabk 4 
Other Sources* 



«Mif toctliounxs 



Private 

Foundations, trust fund, local associations (e.g. Easter Seals) 

Federal 

Indian Health Services^ HCEEP^ Handicapped Personnel Preparation, 
Maternal and Child Healthy National Institute of Mental Health 

Special fund raiting activities 
Direct mail campaign, fees for services 



used one majpr (providmg at least 70^ 
percent of funding) source in combina- 
tion with one or more other sources. 
The remaining 17 projects (39 percent) 
used two or more sources with no 
major source. Of the 30 pi;oiects using 
multiple sources, half used only two 
sources; half used threq or more. 

Finally, success in continuing serv* 
ices, according to many project peirson^* 
nel, was due to the HCEEP funding 
that allowed them to document the 
local needforseryices,establis1ipirent 
and community support, devdop and 
ittiplement demonstration services for 
children and families, and develop a 
good reputation. Many at the projects < 
wished td acknowledge the dedication 
and enthusiasm of their teachers and 
other staff as they pursued c ontin- 
nation resources. Uiioi 



New infant assessments 
need standards, 
quality assurances 



by Janef te Rutberg 



The last decade has seen a literal 
explosion in the number of infant 
screening and assessment 'measures 
available to the professional clinician. 
In 1970 only ^ handful of these tests 
existed, today there are well over 100. 
These.tests — they range, from brief 
screening techniques to detailed, stan- 
dardized assessments of infant perfor-^ 
mance — are used for diagnosis and 
research, for assessment, for 
evaluation of intervention procedures, 
and to monitor infant progress. 

In some ways, this recent proU* 
feration of infant tests is linked to the 
passage of P.L. 94-142. Although the 
law was directed to older handicapped 
c^ldren, it also influenced the ex- 
pansion of intervention programs for 
infants. This precipiuted an increased 
need for developmental testing. Un- 
fortunately, assessment problems sur- 
faced dmost immediately. 

The classic tests (Bayley, Cattell, 
Gesell and Amatruda> and GriflTiths) 
posed various problefais in evaluating 
infants with handicappmg conditions. 
These tests were not designed for use 
with such infants, did not include, 
them in their standardization samples. 



White House 
Conference 
establishes hoard 



A Ntttonal Advisory Committee to the 
1981 Wbitp House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Yputh Is formiUy csublished. 
For more infornuuioa» contfct: Amy Pot* 
tert Spedil Assisttnt to the Nttional 
Advisory Comminee, White House Con- 
ference on Children ind Youth; 730 Jick- 
ton t'lice.N.W.; Washington, DC20006; 
^^pircaU (202) 456-6440. 



and offered few guidelinesfor adapting 
the test administration to children 
with special sensory or motor prob- 
lems. Discounting these inherent 
problems, the classic tests still coiUd 
not be used by many infant intervenors 
who had not received prior training in 
the administration of developmental 
tests nor had access to tests of a 
psychological nature. 

So the pressing need for assessment < 
tools that c6uld be used by iptervenors 
in the intervention setting accelerated 
the proliferation of new infant tests. 
However, it was the nature andnumber 

tof tes» rather than the dramatic 
increase in available tests that caused 
concern^ among intervenors. 

To meet the present need for 
information on contemporary meas- 
ures, Qaire B. Kopp and Kim L. 
Johnson of Project REACH compiled 
A Bibliography of Screening and Assess- 
ment Measures for Infants. This bibli- 
ography provides descriptive and 
evaluative information on 78 measures ' 
currently in use, including information 
about the kind of population for which 

* the measure was iiitended, the purpose 
of and rationale for the measure, the 
specific areas addressed, and number 
of items within that area. It also 
includes information on user instruc- 

, tions,standardization,ffeliability, valid- 

. ity, and test rieferenoe. 

In their evaluation, Kopp and 
Johnson concentrate on quality aiid 
staifjdards. They feel that all tests, 
regardless of focus, should conform to 
certain guidelines of administration 
and scoring and should meet standards 
for reliability and validity. These are 
suted in. the APA/AERA/NCME 
Standdrds for Educational andP^cho- 
logical Tests (l974):ThtStandardsMTe 
intended to prp^Stt excellence by 
detailing the information required hf 
test userSd Using die Standards as 



criteria, the 78 infancy measures were 
evaluated as a group with respect to 
their strengths and weaknesses. 

Kopp and Johnson found the 
majority clear in their descriptions of 
their intended population, purpose, 
and rationale. Most of the infimcy 
measures specified appropriate age 
range and type of infant for which 
they were developed. Virtually all 
included information on generjij pur- 
pose, and many provided details on 
more specific purposes. 

However, many of the measures fell ^ 
short in essential areas. For example, 
the majority were weak in user instruc- 
tions; test setting and type of adminis- 
tration were not defined. Moreover, 
the tester in a number of instances had 
to devise administration and» scoring 
procedures. Few of the measures 
were standardized or provided any 
information about reliiability or 
validity. 

Although failure to meet test stan- 
dards does not necessarily render a 
measure useless, these findings indi- 
cate caution when users select and use 
infancy tests. In many cases, a burden 
is placed on the potential user and < 
interpreter of the test. 

**Perhaps it would be helpful,'' 
Kopp says, **if infant specialists from 
both research and clinical practice 
worked together to strengthen jnd • 
refine tests and assessment measures 
for handicapped infants that could be 
used by people who do not have 
advanced training in infant develop- • 
mcnt, but nevertheless provide serv- 
ices to infants.** Kopp feels this kind 
of collaborative effort could yield a 
number of valid and reliable measures 
that would permit test users to select a 
test from among a small number of 
comprehensive jand sound measures. 



For information on obtaining copies 
of A Bibliography of Screening and 
Assessment Measures for Irtfants, write 
to Project REACH, Graduate School 
of Education; 126 Moore Hall, 
University of California; Los Angeles, 
CA 90024. 



Janetti Rutberg is Project Manager'-^Disiemi^ 
nation oj Project REACH at the UCLA Early 
Childhood Research Institute, Los Angelei, 
California. 
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Con/orliA 



Consortia have flourished in the HCEEP network during 
the last couple of years — at a national level and within 
several states. The Rural Network, the Minority Leadership 
Consortium, INTER-ACT (which focuses on birth to 3 
concerns), and an emerging Urban Consortium are currently 
^organized on a national level 

In order to help you keep up vrith the efforts of these and 
other groups Emphasis introduces this new, regular feature 
, department to report the latest consortium news. This first 
article will focus an national consortia. Future arficles in the 
new feature department * 'Consortia ' * will also highlight con" 
sortium efforts in particular states. 

If you have consdrtium news to share, or if you have any 
comments or suggestions concerning the content or direction of 
this column, please contact Tal Black, Associate Director, 
TADS. 

--Ed. 

National 

consortia 

flourish 

by Tal Black, TADS 

Rural Network 

The HCEEP Rural Network provides a voice for rural 
America's young handicapped children. The network was 
organize^ at the 1978 HCEEP Prpjiiqs Conference. 

During 1979-80» the netwbrk helped TADS and 
WESTAR conduct the first HC!EEP Rural Workshop. 
Following up on ideas generated at that workshopi the 
network's policy comminee Mter developed a set of prelim-, 
inary recommendations for federal policy on education of 
young handicapped children in rural communities; tli(e 
network plans to continue developing recommendations. 
A "how-to*' manual also was developed to infliience sute 
and local decision makers to support rural'programs. 

The Rural Nemork plans a second rural conference on 
June 10 to 12, 1981, in either Tulsa or Oklahonu Gty. Ap 
interest survey shows over 70 people already making phms 
to anend. For more information on the conference, contact 
Corrine Garland; 731 Wax Myrtle; Houston, Texas 77079; 
or call (713) 46^-3200. 

The network's task force for developing state-of-the-aft 
monographs is headed by Pani Hutingcr and has several 
publications in production. The following papers are 
scheduled to be finished by June: 

• Cost Analysis in Rural Programs 

• Transportation Issues 



Rural Network 
Executive Board, officers 

fUvTis Gabel, Chairpcraon, Nashville, Tennessee 

Pani Hutinger, Vice Chairperson, Macomb, Illinois 

Corrine Garland* Coordinator* Houston, Texas 

Phyllis Ellis, Topeka. Kansas 

Pam Frakcst Columbia, Tennessee 

Barbara Hanners, Columbus, Mississippi 

3ob Kibler, Mumyt Kentucky 

Sharon Keifer, Lightfooot. Virginia 

Mary Morse, Concord* New Hampshire 

Jim Pezzinot Missoula, Montana 

Louise Phillips, Magnolia, Arkansas 

Da^d Shearer, Portage, V^isconsin < 

Steve Threei, Murray. Kentucky 

Jamie Tucker, Lubbock. Texas 

Jane Weil. Machias. Maine 



• Parent Involvement 

• Cost Effective Delivery Strategies 

• Rural Survey Results, 

* Other monographs in an early planning stage are: 

• Tratningl^ersonnel for Rural Programs ' 

• Recruiting and Maintaining Staff for Rural Programs 

• Delivery Strategies 

• Obtaining Funds 

If you are interested in contributing to or receiving these 
monographs, contact Patd Hutipger, Macomb 0-3 Project; 
Westerp Illinois Universityi 27 Horrabin Hall; Macomb, 
IL 614^5; or caU (309) 298-16324. 

You don't have to be an HCEEP project to belong to the 
HCEEP Rural Network. In fact, projects no longer funded 
under HCEEP are encouraged to participate. 

If you would like to be on the Rural Network's mailing 
list, contact Corrine Garland (address above). Also, if your 
rural project has its own newslener, Corrine Garland 
would appreciate being added to your mailing list. 

INTER-ACT 

INTER- ACT: The National Comminee for Very Young 
Children with Special Needs and Their Families focuses 
concern on mfants birth tcf aged three years. 

Bibliographies of infant asstissment instruments ^d 
parent assessment instruments have been compiled by 
INTER-ACT as resources for infant projects. During 
1980, INTER-ACT developed a paper supporting the 
value of early intervention and the need for compfthensive 
services to infants and their families (dissemttiation plans 
are inco^nplete). ^ ^ v 

In the coming year, INTER-ACT*s efforts will involve^ 
four task fqrces: Advocacy, State Networking, Training/ 
Personnel Preparation, and Issues. 

Tlh^INTER-ACT comminee chairperson for 1981 is 
Geneva Woodruh*, Qulnqr, Massachusetts. Earladeen 
Bad^, Cincinnati, Qhio,'is chairperson-elect, and Ron 

Continued on page 8 
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INTER-ACT 
Steering Committee 

Geneva Woodruff, C'hairpcrson» Quincy; Massachuscu* 

Earladccn Badger, Chairperson-Elect, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ron Schmerbcr, Treasurer, Maywood, Illinois ' 

Wanda Elder, Charlottesville, Virginia r 

Rochelle Given, Baltimore, Maryland 

Susan Hastings, Charlottesville, Virgj[^ia 

Bonnie Plummer, Fairfield, California 

Jennie Swanson,' May wood, Illinois 

Nancy Stone, Washington, D C. 

Shirley Zeitlin, Brooklyn, New York 



> • 

Schmerbcr, Maywood, Illinois, is treasurer. 

The INTER-ACT Committee encourages anyone 
interested in receiving their newsletter to contact Ron 
Schmerbcr; Loyola University, Stritch School of Medicine, 
Department of Pediatrics; 2160 South First Avenue; 
Maywood, IL 60153. Please include $10 to cover costs of 
mailing and production. INTER- ACT reminds those who 
received the newsletter in 1979-80 that their subscription 
has expired, and they need to renew. 

For any other information on INTER-ACT activities, 
.comaa Geneva Woodriff^ Project OPTICUS Outreach, 
South Shore Mental Health Centicr; 77 Parkingway; 
Quincy, MA 02169; or cgU^617) 471-0350. 

Urban Consortium 

The HCEEP Url^an Consortium developed during this 
past year and is the newest of the current consortium 
groups. The objectives of the urban consortium are: . 

• To identify critical issues unique to preschool programs 
for handicapped children and their families in urban 
scnings; ' ' ^ 

• To outline available cxcmpWry practices; 
address these critical issue 

• To implement various strategies to increase quality 
programs in urban settings; 

• To develop appropriate forums for, sharing ^nd 
problem solving across urban programs; 

Information gathered from a worksheet mailed to 
HCEEP urban projects interested in the Urban Consortium 
will be used to plan a workshop scheduled for June 4 to 5, 
1981, in Dallas, Texas. 

In addition to the workshop itself, some interesting 
preconference activities on June 3 to 4 are planned. Those 
activities include: 

• Meeting with W. Robert Beavers, Director of the 
Southwest Family Institute, to review a special study of 
families of preschool handicapped children. Beavers is 
recognized internationally for his research and treatment 
of families in headh and distress; 

• Program site visits to the Callier Center for Communi- 
cation Disorders, which has programs for deaf and hard of 
hearing children birth to 3 years and 3 to 5 years, and to 
Project KIDS, flie Dallas Public Schools' home-to-school 
trknsition program for handicapped infantt, toddlers, and 



preschool children and their families. 

• Demonstrations of the two successful teaching tech- ^ 
niques of meal-time programming as a facilitator for the 
development of communication and socialization, and 
communication development with non-speaking students. 

• A program evaiuation mini-session for projects to get 
practical help in planning program evaluation efforts, 
conducted by the Research and Evaluation Department of 
the Dallas Independent School District. 

The chairperson of the HCEEP Urban Consortium is 
Ruth Turner, Dallas, Texas. 

For more information on the Urban Consortium and the 
June workshop, contact Ruth Turner or Ruth Wilson; 
3700 Ross Avenue; Dallas, Texas 75204; or call (214) 
824- 1620 ext. 342, or (214) 526-0999> respcaively. 

MLC 

The Minority Leadership Consortium (MLC) represents 
a network of HCEEP minority leaders who strive to 
produce creative answer^ to the special problems of 
minority handicapped'children. The Consortium's two 
interrelated goals are to improve aiid increase services to 
minority handicapped children and to increase the quantity 
and quality of minority professionals involved in the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program. 

The MLC was formed at a May 1979, Minority 
Leadership Workshop; a second woriishop was held in 
June 1980. Both workshops were provided by OSE 
through TADS and WESTAR and* addressed identified 
needs of minority leaders. The workshops also generated 
several recommendations and, future plans. 

Currently^ the MLC has five major thrusts: 

• Talent Search and Brokering. The MLC maintains a 
talent bank of minority professionals who can consult with 
HCEEP projects; 

• Leadership Training. MLC provides staff development 
which consists of ongoirig technical assistance and an 
>annual workshop. Plans are underway to develop packaged 
self-instructional resource materials; 

9 ^Communication. Through publications, maiUng8, and 
conferences, MLC seeks to promote information exchange 



Urban Consortium 
Planning Task Force 

Ruth Turner, dbiirperton, DtUis, Teiu 
VirginiA Bunks, St. Paul, Minnesou 
Carol Johnson, St. Paul, Minne^ta 
Kathnm LeLaurin, Bronx, New York 
Richard Ligvori, Botton, Massadiusetu 
Nancy Obtey, Sacramento, California 
Patsy Pocbe, New Orleans, Louisiana 



among its network of people, progrtmst and orginizanons. 

• Resource Development MLC helps' minority leaders 
identify existing resources^ especially for program support. 

• Grantee Development. MLC actively seeks out ^rojeas 
which demonstrate interest in, knd potential for, meeting 
OSE/MCEEP funding requirements and provides jsupport 
in the development of competitive phms and proposals. 

A special OSE contract with International /Business 
Services, Inc. (IBS), a Washington-based organization, is 
supporting the further work of the Minority Leadership 
Consprtiuin. IBS G)ordinator Wilhelmina Bell-Taylor is 
working closely with the Minority Leadership Consortium 
Steering Committee. 

i A third Minority Leadership Workshop is plahned for 
July 22 to 24, 1981. Minority leadership developjnent and 
social-emotional needs and development of culturally 
diverse young handicapped children are identified as 
general^ workshop topics. 

For funher information on the MLC and its activities, 
contaa Wilhelmina Bell-Taylor; HCEEP Minority Leader- 
ship Consortium, c/o International Business Services, 
Inc.; Suite 1010, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W.; Washington, 
D.C2000S. QniD 
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Attention 

documents 

development 

by Joan Anderson, TADS 

Low prciidictive validity of infant intelligence tests, 
which rely heavily on motor responses by the infant, has 
prompted researchers to look for other indicators of 
cognitive behavior in infants. Studies of attention and 
information processing — eye contact, pupil expansion, 
slowed heai:t rate, and reduced motor activity — in 
nonhandicappcd infants are yielding data useful in under- 
standing cognitive development in handicapped infants. 

An infant's attention to a stimulus is interest related to 
the novelty of the stimulus (Kagan, 1971; McCall, 1972). 
With repeated presentations of the stimulus, the infant 
ceases to attend and habituation occurs. This habituation 
indicates the infant has constructed a cognitive repre- 
sentation of the stimulus. When the habituated stimulus ui|| 
altered slightly, the novelty again attracts the.infant*^^ 
attention. 

Researchers report two outcomes of this study. Firsts 
early attentional behavior relates to intelligence scores at 
ages 3 to 4 yc;ars (when iiuch scores become more 
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consistent). Second, speciflc patterns of attention and 
reaction to stimulus events appear in the first year of hfe. 
This pattern may be useful to document cognitive de- 
velopment in handicapped infants. 

Researchers at the Educational Testing Service, studying 
infant attention with visual, auditory, and tactile stimuli 
(Lewis, 1980), found that ''infants who become bored 
quickly and recover their interest quickly score higher on. 
intelligence tests at 36 and 44 months of age . . . than others 
who react more slowly." 

Kagan, Kearsley, and Zelazo (1978), in a longitudinal 
study of infants' learning of sequential events, employed a 
stimulus event consisting of a toy train which rolls down an 
incline to hit a small snowman. On the first series of trials, 
the snowman falls Jver. The snowman remains standing in 
the second series. Finally, the original series is repeated. 

Infants react differently at V/i^ 91/2, and \ VA months. 
The youngest infants visually track the movement of the 
train, and their heart rates slow as the snowman is hit and 
falls. After several trials these infants may become restless 
or turn away. By 9V% months the infants display sustained 
attentibn throu^out the entire episode. The most dramatic 
changes occur in the older infants; smiling, pointing, and 
vocalizing note their recall of the sequence. By the second 
or third trials the infants at this age will shift their gaze 
from the train to the snowman in anticipation of the 
collision. 

Zelazo (1980) suggests that studying development of 
expectations and reaction to unexpected events may be 
more relevant to information processing and problem 
solving than items on infant intelligence tests. (Jens and 
Johnson of the drolina Institut^i for Research on Early 
Education for the Handicapped currently are piloting 
Zelazo*s procedures to apply to high*risk and handicapped 
infants.) QMl 

Complete references may be obtained upon request from Joan 
Anderson, TADS. , 
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HCEEP/DEC 
Projects 
Conference 

Over 500 professional^ from across the nation attended 
intensive workshops, family and child symposiums, and 
other topical sessions during the four-day conference 
dedicated to the United Nations* International Year of 
Disabled Persons (lYDP). 




Jane DcWccrd, HCBEP Section Ch|kf, addretsM conference 
pariicipanii during opening teitfon. Scaled (L to r.): Bill 
Swan, Herman Saeuler, Percy Baiei 





Herman Saeuler, Acting Director, DID, urges 
special educators to **develop an aspect of caring In 

your curriculum** ^ 



Bill Swan (far rlgltt), AcUng Clilcf, OSE Program Development Brancli, fields 
questions from audience and panel 



Funding alternatives are discussed at topical session moderated 
by Viironica Payer, Ohio SIG Director 



Jim Cox, TADS TA Coordinator, anfl Mary Vemaccia, Project CLIP 
Director, meet for, Informal TA consultation 
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Thenle set for topical 
workshop, 

Brazelton to keynote 

About 70 participants are already registered for the 
topical workshop, ''The Health*Care/Education Relation- 
sUp: Services for Infants with Special Needs and theilr 
Families/V The workshop, sponsored by TADS and 
WESTAR for HCEEP projects, will be held in New 
Orleans, March 16 to 18, 1981. 

T. Berry Brazelton, Associate Professor of' Pediatrics, 
Harvard Medical School, will open the two-day workshop 
with a keynote presenution that will focus on the workshop 
theme: ''How to create support for educationally oriented 
programs in. medical settings." Other presentations wiU 
focu^^initiating support, sustaining support, and repli- 
cating tmo^model of creating support for educationally 
oriented proems in medical settings. 

Other high ibterest topics to be addressed hy HCEEP 
project personneK^and consultants in the medical and 
educational fields i 

• Methods of int^ention in hea|th-car^/educational 
settings; 

' • Effects of educational intervention in ICU's and new- 
bom nurseries; 

• The role of educational specialists in ICU's; ' 

• Assessment of preterm and postterm infants; 

• Appropriate evaluation: clinical vs, educational; 

• Facilittting bonding/attadhmeiits 

• Working with families:\assessme^t, communicaticyn, 
and range of support. 

Full coverage of the workshop will highlight the spring 
issue of Emphasis; a proceedings document availa ble to 
HCEEP projects wiU foUow. \ SESD 
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opportunities 
at 



Projects Conference 

by James O. CoX) TADS 

The HCEEP Projects Conference in Washington, 
D^C, December 1980, spawned several excellent panel 
discussions abojut funding opportunities. 

Jane DeWeerd, Early Childhood Section Chief, mod-* 
erated a panel 6f 1 1 federal agencies or programs that 
provide' support for services to young handicapped children 
through service, research, or training projects. The OfBce 



Visitation day in NYC 

^ The N.Y. Division of Early Chiidhood will sponsor Visitation 
DayotiAprii 16, 1981, in New York City. The event will coincide 
with the CEC Conference. • 

If you plan to anend the CEC Conference and wish to visit early 
childhood programs, contact: Lewis Malin, President* Lehman 
CoUegc CUNY; CEC Chapter 432; Bronx, NY 10468. 



of Spixial Education programs were: Division of Personnel 
Preparation, Division of Media Services, Oifice of Gifted 
and Talented, State Implementation Grants, Research 
Projects Branch. The agencies were: Administration for 
Children, Youth, and Families; Maternal and Child 
Health; Developmental Disabilities; National Institute for 
Handicapped Research; Office of Indian Education; and 
National Endowment for the Arts. For additional infor- 
mation about these sources see the Catalogue of Federal 
Domestic Assistance, or contact your HCEEP project 
officer. 

At another funding session, Veronica Payer, Ohio SIG 
Director, moderated a presentation about building mutual- 
ly beneficial relationships with the retail business sector. 
Some important strategies to approach private businesses 
and types of projects that may appeal s to them were 
discussed. Also, a case study on the design and imple* 
mentation of the Cherry Preschool/Burger King co- 
promotional project was presented. If you were unable to 
attend this session, nlost of the key ideas {hat were 
discussed are captured in a printed document titlfcd: **The 
Funding Maze** or Tapping Retail Business as a Funding 
Alternative, available at no cost (while supplies last) from 
Veronica Payer; Division pf Special Education, State 
Department of Education;' 933 F^igh Street; Worthington, 
Ohio 43085. The process discussed in this document can 
be easily adapted to a cooperative fund raising venture 
with a variety of private retail businesses. 

Note: For a list of funding sources successfully used by 
previously funded HCEEP demonstration projects, see 
page 3 of this issue of Emphasis* 

Please share your successful fund raising praciKs with 
other HC^EP Projects. Send ideas, tips, and strategies to 
James O. Cox, TADS. Please respond by April 21, 1981 
for publication in the next issue of Emphasis. fEBB 



Thanks 



TADS and WESTAR extend a thank you to all 
project! that responded to our Survey and abstract 

forms for the 1980-81 HCEEP Overview and 
Directory. ^ ^ 

The books will be distributed to projects in April, 
1981. 
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Memo i:1arifies IEP| 
autism resulations 

A Department of Educi^tion memorandum distributed 
to OSE professional stiff on January 1 3, 1 98 1 , reports that 
documents on autism and lEP requirements under the 
EHA-B regulations were signed by the Secretary and 
forwarded for publication in the Federal Register. Two 
other items also are highlighted in the memo. 

• Autism Regulations. A, technical amenHment to the 
definitibn of "handicapped children" delpter^tistic'* 
(children) from the defimtion of "seriously emdionally 
disturbed," and adds ''autism" as a condition Uf der the 
definition of "other health impaired.". 

• lEP Requirements, This document clarifies and 
interprets the lEP provisions, answers frequently asked 

' questions about those provisions, and provides technical 
assistance. The memorandum states that the Secreury 
"regards the clarifications and interpretations in the 

documenr as legally binding "A differentiation is 

oiade between the mandatory and nonmtodatory language 
used throughout the doctig^ent. 

• Insurance Proceeds^. A "Notice of Interpretation" 
prohibits public agencies from requiring parents, where 
they would incur a financial cost, to use insurance proceeds 
to pay for services that must be provided to a handicapped 
child under "free appropriate public education" require- 
ments. 

0 Notice of Intent. This document describes seven areas 
where policy may be developed or clarified and calls for 
comments on those areas. BMl 

California preschool 
programs cost effective 

Preschool education programs are cost effective, accord^* 
ing to Wilson RUes» California Superintendent of Schools, 
because it is cheaper to nurture the needs of the young than 
to pay the coat of rehabilitation. 
, Riles told preschool educators anending the annual 
meeting of the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, that in his state it costs $1000 annually 
per child for preschool eduction compared to $20tP00 
* annually |o keep delinquents in a state institution and 
$11,000 annually to house a prison inmate. "We must 
make a case for cost effectiveoesst'* he said. "These figures 
are valid.'* ^ 

Preschool education can help society "prevent the waste 
of human resourcdSt" Riles said. OSSD 
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Sontag named 
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. Edward Sontag, former Acting Director of Dp>«i]jd the 
Assistance to Sutes Division in OSE> wisappointed 
Aaing Deputy Assisunt Secretary for the Officeof 
Special Education. CZil!D 
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LINC available for product 
dissemination assistance 

Every year the Oflftce of Special Education awards 
hundreds of contracts^ and grants to provide project 
services to the handicapped. Helping to get materials 
resulting from these projects to learners with handicaps 
and thos9who work direaly wi,th them is the responsibility 
of the Marlcet Linkage Project for Special Education 
^ (LIMC). This ycMT^ a new contraa was awarded to LINC. 

LINC services that could aid your project are: 

• Analysis of market readiness of materiak; 

' • Verification that project. products comply with all 
legal requirements necessary for public distribution; 

• Taking of products to the cohimercial sector and 
promoting their adoption by publishers; 



Elhnic-Culturc^l 
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Awards mad^ to 
Indians, bilingual 
students 

. . by Joy Cooped TADS 
The U.S. Department of Education in separate actions 
awardc^d more than $24.6 million to improve education to 
bilingual stv|dents and to American Indian children and 
adults. 

The bulk of this money ($22.6 ihillioh) was awarded ih 
164 grants made under the Indian Education Aa (Title 
IV, P.L. 92-318) for the 1980-81 school year. Tribes and 
•organizations received $4.7 million to operate schools for 
Indian children; S12.5 million for activities such as 
curri^lom developmenti teacher training, teacher aide 
and administrator positions, and the operation of after- • 
school education centers; and about $9.4 million for adult 
education. ^ 

Twenty-three research projects received more than $2 
million in contracts and grants to improve instruction for 
bilingual students ih, 14 states. Contracts totaled S1.8 
million for the study of instructional factors significant to 
the education, of non«English-speaking children, and to 
develop imervibe training programs for teachers of limited* 
English-speaking students. The remaining $.5 million was 
awarded for research to measure reliably the achievements 
of bilingual students, to establish an effective alliance 
between bilingual homes and cUissrooms, and to determine 
the affects of culture on the teaching and learning of 
^ language and mathematics. ^ QMi 



• Provision of marketing technical assistance to current 
OSE product developers; 

• Publication and distribution of promotional materials 
of OSE products with a limited market. 

For fiuther information on LINC services and activities, 
contact: LINC Services Inc; Suite 225, 1875 Morse Road; 
Columbus, OH 43229; or call (614) 263-5462. fZIiD 

Champion named 

Richard Champion, State hian Officer in the Division of 
Aid to States, has joined the Early Chidhood Program, 
DID. Champion will serve as Project Officer for the states 
, of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Mississippi, New 
York, Nonh Carolina, and South CtfrSfina, 

Champion maintains a special interest in the area of 
education of the visually handicapped.^e is interested in 
the expansion of services to young handicapped vlyw* 
incidence children in rural are^s. uSSi 

Study points to 
^uphill struggle^ jfor 
black chtldren 

Statistics culled from recent federal and private-scctot 
studied reflect ''a winding, uphill struggle^' for black 
children, according to a new book mibtishcd by the 
Children's Defense Fund (CDF). / . 

Portrait of Inequality: JBIack and White Children in 
America, written by Marian Wright Edelmanr CD^ 
president, with research by Paul Smith* comaihithe latest 
information on blacl^ and white family income and 
structure, employment, education, health, foster and 
institutional care, child care, and crime. 

Edelman asserts that the struggle begins before birth: 
'twice.as many black as white women lack prenatal care at 
alihost every stage of pregnancy. 

According to Edelman, statistics show these finding^: 

• One in tw,o black children will be bom into poverty; 

• A black child is twice as likely as a whitjC child to lack a 
regular source of htfafth care, to suffer malnutrition, and to , 
die before his or'her first birthday; 

, • A black child's chance of being labeled edpcaj^le. 
mentally retarded is three tinkcsgreflfterlihah a white child; 
the black chilcMs half as Ukq^K^to be labieled academically 
gifted. 

Edelman suggest^ specific steps for action and urges 
advocates to get the facts, set strict priorities, and trace 
funds coming into theO' communities. "Whoever controls 
the budget controls policy," says Edelman. 

Portrait of Inequality: Black and White Children in 
* Antertca a available (15.50 ihdudes postage and handling) 
from CDF,JPublications Gtepartment; 1520 New H amp* 
shire Avenue, N.W.^ Washington, DC 20036. CZHZD 
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Alabama SIG links 
specialV resular, 

university educators 

■J 

by Michael Woc^dard, TADS 

Can a special education program find a place in a regular 
education family? V 

**Some said it couldn't be. done," said 'Bill Ward, 
Director of Alabama's State Kindergarten Program and 
thcip state's State Implementation Grant (Sf G). 

The Cooperative effort began last winter when a hiring 
freeze left the'special education program in Ward's hands. 
Regular, educator Ward hired special educator Nell 
Kilpatrick as SIG Coordinator^ and together they fostered 
the SIG's development. ^ 

The SIG proposal had foreseen the cooperative spirit: a 
one-day conference had been planned (and was held last 
spring) to convene Alabama's spc^ and regular education 
adniinistrators, teachers, teacher trainers, therapists;, 
patents, advocates, and^ tonsumers. The goal of the 
conference Whs to elicit, through nominal, and other group 
process techniques, the training needs of school personnel. 

One hundred fourteen conference participants repre- 
senting nearly 50 perclent of Alabama's school districts 
generated a list of 440 needs before the first coffee break. 
Throughout the day, a troop of typists churned out newer 
and shorter versions for the participants' inspection. A list 
of 25 n^ed^ finally eriierged, and this list was subsequently 
mailed to participants for a final ranking of the top 15 
needs. ' . 

The coiifcrence cemeiited the special/regular educator 
relationship, and the early childhood community benefited 
in several ways. First, the conference gave field personnel a 
sense of initiative regarding early childhood education for 
the handicapped. Second, participants compared their 
perceptions of need and gained l^oth confirmation and 
exposure to the various perspectives that mak^ up the **big 
picture" of services to young handicapped children in 
Alabama. Lastly, the conference sent participants back to 
the field ready for action and primed to take advantage of 
future SIG assistaiice. 

They didn't have to wait long. Last summer, the SIG 
commissioned a group of Alabama professors to develop 
and conduct a Staff Development Conference. The 
prcsentors offered a model process for school system 
supervisors and inseryice trainers to enhance the compe- 
tencies bf early childhood staff. Elements of the model 
included tieeds assessment, shared decisionmaking, deliv- 
ery strategics j and continuous evaluation. ** Awakening the 




full potential for $tafr development" is a major responsi- 
bility of the SIG, Ward said, thus, this "inscrvicc on 
inscrvicc/' » . ' 

Early SIG objectives relied heavily on the expertise and 
resources of the state's major institutes of higher learning. 
Wa^d had some initia) reservations about the extent of 
university participation slated for the SIG; he wasnit cle^r 
on the prpfessdi^^ tnotivation nor assured that a spirilfdf 
cooperation and partnership^ would preyaiL These early 
concerns have been laid to ftst, ajnd he now regard^ thj^r 
university role in planning and implementation as a "g<3fbd 
j^recedent." In fact, the SIG is^now an important link 
between the state's universities and school systems. Ward 
and Kilpatrick intend to expand this linking functioii as 
they institu^te the SIG's technical assistance system, the 
Resource Exchange. /r 

Linking has become the SIG's w^aws operandi, and 
Ward and Kilpatrick especially stress contacts and alliances 
between regular and spedal early educators. Regional 
workshops wre held at special education facilities so. 
regular educators could learn something of these unique 
worlds.*^ Furthermore, Ward sees an increase in the 
sensitivity of special educators to the problems regular^ 
teachers encounter in mainstreaming. 

The affiliation of regular and special early educators in 
Alabama is flowing naturally from the wellsprings of each 
group's philosophy of education. The Alabama State 
Kindergarten Program serves the whole child through a 
develoiynental approach; the special educators emphasize 
individualized assessment and programming; and all are 
committed to eariy detection and remediation of handicaps. 
Thrqugh the SIG, all of Alabamans educatots-arg^jdiscovcr- 
ing\that their goals are mutual and that they have 
knowledge and skills to share, 

The greatest challenge. Ward says, is to nurture tlus_ 
healthy, robust relationship between state level spedial and 
regular education divisions. The best chance for young" 
handicapped children seems to lie in the collaboration of 
these parties. Ward envisions ongoing communication 
between the divisions to differentiate program responsi- 
bilities, avoid cluplication of effort, and coordin^S^ 
activities. Until then, the job of the SIG is to facilitate this 
climate of cooperation at the local level. Perhap$ the tide 
will roll ^ill the way to Montgomery. tCCD 

Lpreta Holder, Chall'tQan of the MulcidisabUittes Deparflnentsf^ 
the University of Alabama, conducts small group session with 
regional workshop |>articipa|its at Montgomery Children's Center 





Abstract collection 
available from CIREEH 

Papers and reports subjects of interest to people involved in 
^rly education for the handicapped are available from the Caro- 
lina Institute for Research on Early Education for the Handi- 
capped (CIREEH). 

infant issessment, parent/child interactions, language inter- 
vention, maternal health, and learning games are just some of the 
areas outlined in a collection of abstracts of publications available 
fcomCIHEEH. ( » 

For a copy of the abstract collection, or for information on the 
publications, contact; Communications Office^ CIREEH, Frank 
Porter Graham Child Developmen^Ccnter; Hiway 54 Bypass 
West, 07 1 Ai Chapel HUl, NC 274i4': 




Organize advocates • .\ Hpw to Organize an Effective 
Parent Advocacy Group and Move Bureaucracies is a 
handbook for parents and outlines how to organize an 
advoiracy group, choose leaders, lobby, iise the media, 
recruit volunteers, and obtain funding. Contact: (Co- 
ordination Council for Handicapped Children; 407 South 
Dearborn, Room 680; Chicago, IL 60605sor call 312/ 
939-3513. 

Two of First Chance Series available . . * Social and 
Bmptional Development: ThePreschogler, edited by Norbcrt 



Enzer with^Kennith Goiii, S8.95 (includes postage and 
handling), is. one of the First Chance Series for Early 
Education of the Handicapped pubiUshed by Walker and 
Company, New York City. The book deals with social and 
emotional development, psychopathology, assessment, and 
disturbances and treatment of the handicapped preschooler. 

Also from the First Chance Series, Early Education in 
Spanish-Speaking Communities, edited by Pascal Trohanis, 
$10.95 (includes postage and. handling), focuses*on pre- 
school children, parents, and the community. 

These two books are available directly from TADS. 
Send payment (payable to FPG Center— TADS) to: 
Publications Office, TADS; 500 NCNB Plaza; Chapel 
liill,NC27514. 

Hotline . . . Infant nutrition questions are answered by 
the manufacturers of Beech^Nut baby foods. Call toll free 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. EST, Monday ttyrough Friday: 800/ 
523-6633. " ; 



Guide geared for providers with limited format training 



When You Care for Handimppj^^ Children is an 
informational guide wrinen for providers with limited 
formal training in special education. Information in 
the guide is applicable to handicapped children in 
any sening. 

^ Developed under the direction of Joyce Evans^ 
Dircaor of the Special Projects Division oif Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory under contract 
with the Texas Department of Human ELesources 
(TDHR), the 500-page guide contains an overview 
section on interagency cooperation and individual 
development plans, followed by sections on screening, 
referral, assessment, and individual plans. The second 
part focuses oh specific handicapping conditions, 
including sections on health, motor, visual, hearing, 
speech, language, learning, and emotional problems 



^uestiqps to ask, and classroom adagtions, Jhe third 
part, VSi!)ecial Considerations," includes^sections od 
adapting ^he environment, self concept, behavior, 
infants^ and inv51ving psu^ems. 

The guide is illustrated with Color photqgrapha^^^ 
and hne drawings and includes clear subheadinfi(s for 
easy reading. A series of 24 pgmp)ii|et$ ( \2 in English, 
12 in Spanish) which summarize selected guide 
topics i! also available. 

Copies of When You Care for Handicapped Children 
and a catalog of other materials developed by the 
Child Development Program of TDHR are available 
free to Texas child-care personnel. The guide is 
available to non-Texans for $1 1 (cost of printing). 



To order, or for more information. Contact: Texas 

_^ ^ , „ . >v ^6ptartment of Human Resources, Development 

Each of these sections includes an explanation of the ^"^^ateiials; Child Development Program 5 10- A; P.O. 
problem,Jdentificationtechniq[ues;referral methods, - Box 2960; Austin, TX 78769. 
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Aivch 16-18 
MarcH 18-21 

March 23-26 

March 26-28 



Aprai-3 

April 8- 11 

April 12-17 
June 14^19 



TADS, WESTAR Topical Workshop, New Orleans (sec page 11). Contact: Sonya 
Prestridge, TADS, for more information. j i 

32nd Annual SACUS Conference (Southern Association for Children Under Six). 
Biloxi, MS Featured speakers: Urie Bronfenbrcnner, Cornell University; Brian 
Sutton-Smith, University of Pennsylvania; Barbara Bowman, Erikson Institute, 
Chicago. Contact: SACUS; Box 5403, Brady Station; Little Rock, AR 72215. 

Fifteenth offering of "Infant Enrichment Through Mother training" short course. 
Contact: Shirley Sizemore, Infant Stimulation/Mother Training Program; U.C. 
College of Medicine, E)cpartmentof Pediatrics; 231 Bethesda Ave.; pncinnati, OH; or 
call 513/872-5341. 

Major conference pn Serving the Handicapped Child Birth to Aged 3 Years. 
Continental Regency Hotel, Peoria, IL. To speak: Alice Hayden, University of 
Washington^ Shirley Behr,^Washington, DC; Dale Gentry, University of Idaho. 
Contact: Lynn Barnett, UCP Northwest, Peoria 0-3 Project; 320.E. Armstrong; Peoria^ 
IL 61603; or Mary B6fh Norton, UCP Illinois; 309 S. 3rd St.; Springfield, IL 62701; or 
call 217/789-0390. 

Symposium on^Early Education and the Exceptional Child. Northern Hotel, Billings, 
MT. To spleak: Norris Haring, University of Washington; Merle Karnes, University of 
Illinois; Bud Fredericks, Teaching Research, Monmouth, OR. Ci3ntact: Project Sunrise 
Outreach; Easteni Montana CoUege; Billings, MT 50101; or call 406/657-225^^ 

ITnited Cer^ral Palsy Association, Inc. (UCP) Annual Conference. Washington 
Hilton, Washington, DC. Contact: UCP; 66 E. 34th St.; New York, NY 10016; or call 
212/481-6345. 

59th Annual International CEC Convention. New York City. Contact: Convention and 
Trmning Unit, CEC; 1920 Association Dr.; Reston, VA 22091. 

International Symposium on Visually Handicapped Infants and Youiig Children: Birth 
to Seven. Tel Aviv, Israel. Contact Emanual^Chigier; P.O. Box 394; Tel Aviv, 61003, 
Israel. 
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Brazelton keynotes TADS/WESTAR topical 

Participants explore health 
care/education relationship 



by Sonya Prestifidgey TADS 

Wr half to iuti-r our oicn con- 
I'Ution that i^rit^f is not the only 
ihirii^ parents htn r (n ailablr to thnn 
ivhen they htu ea baby at risk. II \oii 
tan ust' all that rnrri^y that's been 
\^enetatfd in pre\^natn \ and put it 
It) work around that baby and that 




PariK ifxaiiLS mcrt and di« uvs lopit i of intcrrsi 



Croup lunthcon provides 
infornul foruni lo get -K{|ujintcd, 
sh'ATc information 



baby's partuular kind of ori^arii- 
zation, thru wr are already in pay 
dirt. The longer we leait, the more 
of that eneri:^y we allow to disperse 
^ the more j^rief takes ocer. We 
have to turn all that enem^y around 
and put it to work. " 

With ihcsc icmai ks .Hldicsscd (o d 
siaiuli iig-iooiTi-oii K .uuliciu c, I . 
Bciiv Bi.i/clion. i.hwi of the Divi- 
sion f)( Oliild l)c\ clopnu'iU .U ihc 
(;hil (lien's Hospitiil Mcdit .il (iciiici 
of Boston .ind Asstx i.Hc I^iofcssoi of 
IN'di.Ur i( s al H.irvaid Mcdual 
School, opened ihe two-day woik- 
sho[). " The I le.dth (^aie Kdiu .ition 
Relationship: Sei \ u es foi Infants 
wall Si)e( ial Needs and I hen Kani- 
ilies." held Man h Hi to 18, lf)Hl, m 
New Orleans, l.ouisi.ui.i. I ADS and 
WKS l A K sponsored the woi ksfiop. 

A f)lanning ( onmiittee of five 
HdP.PJ* I)i<)Jft t duet lots (nu luding 
an IN 1 KK-A( ; 1 ( ()nsoi tuiin ineni- 
her). IADS, and WKSl AR fodised 
the workshop on unujiie issues and 
exper leiu pi ojeds must de.d with 
when working with uifants at risk 





Ki'vnotrr Berry BrJ7clton explains historucpi 
of "touchpoints" 

.ind then fainilies in hospitals, 
neonatal intensive ( are units, new- 
horn nurseries, (Imics, ,uul m the 
home. 

A piehminaiv survey regardihg 
WOI kshop topK s ( le.ii Iv shoNVed one 
of pnmar y ( oru ei n : "liuihhng Kel.i- 
(ionships:CreatingSuppor( in Med- 
K ,il ( loininuniiies for K(hi( at ion ally 
Oriented INogr.uns" was < liosen as 
the (heme of the w^)rkshop, and .ill 
of the topics piesenied related to 
(his theme in some wav. Also,, three 
speakei s (I an da (bilker son. Dir ec lor 
ni Project VVKJ .(.OM K. Boston. 
Jennie Swanson, Di-rectoi of I*RK- 
S 1 AK I , May \N'0{)(1, Illinois; and 
Kai ladeen Badger . Dir e( tor of In hint 
Stmuila(u)n Mother I r am ing l*ro^ 
gram, (iiixinnati) whose IKilvi'l* 
projects were in different stages of 
hiirlding relationships addiessed 
the (heme. 

I\uti(ipan(s (hose four topical 
sessions from a field of sixteen, 
(lontcnt of these sessions irulu(le{i 
methods of inter vendors in rx'whoin 
nursei les, .ip|)ropr i.ueevaluation of 
infant intervent4)n programs, as- 
^{•ssment of fam ily needs, the roh; of 
educ ational spe( r<Hists in the inten- 
/ oniinurd on iya^c 7 



continued from page 3 

#sive care nursery, dilemmas in 
neonaial intervention, and bonding' 
and attachment. , 

Heidelise Als, Director of Clinical 
Research at the Child Development 
Unit, Children's Hospital Medical 
Center of Boston and Assistant 
« Professor of Pediatrics, Haryarii 
Medical School, discussed the be- 
havior of the ^etal newborn and 
offered considerations and practical 
suggestions for the use of ihe As- 
sessment of Premature Infant Beha- 
vior instrument. 

Als comn^ented on the results of 
her research: *^We are very encour- 
aged by results from our pilot work, 
since they indicate that it is indeed 
possible to identify behavioral pat-"^ 
lerns of competence which have 
continuity and which cut across 
medical variables such as prema* 
turity and full-term status. The 
identification of such patterns we 
expect will make the diagnosis of an 
individual infant's developmental 
issues more succinct and will give 

.us a handle on how to structure 



Panel and pariicipanis discuss dilemmas in neonatal interventions 



appropriate early support and inier- 
vcntion and how lo measure the 
effe ct oL ^ch support and i'nter- 
uioiT" ^ 

Workshop planners incorporated 
a synthesis session into the agenda 
for all presentors to relate their 
topics to the theme of the workshop 
and to^provide formal closure to the 
topical workshop. 
. Ellen Khokha, McLean, Virginia 
captured theplanners' intended goal 
for the workshop in her synth^is 



statement: 

•'This conference gave us the 
opportunity. to do more than just 
talk about building relationships,*' 
Khokha said. We have been able to 
ex/ti'^ri>nre wh^t it me^ns to connect 
— and even become attached — ID 
others by listening, watching, and, 
most impprtkfit, interacting with 
people from many, different back- 
grounds, with different perspectives, 
using different appropaches in their 
intervention models.*' iZHZD 



EarladecD Badger, Director of Infant Stimulation/ Mother iTraining Program, Cincin- 
nati, discusses organiiing network for birth to 'three programs 



Unaa'Gilkenoif, Project WELCOME Director, 
Boston, shares experience of beginning new hospi- 
tal/community project 




Sontag assumes 
acting post at OSE 



Ed Sontag has been Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary (or the U.S. 
Office of Special Education since 
February, 1981. In that position he 
manages programs authorized by 
the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975 (P L. 94-142) 
and other federal legislation d^ 
signed to enhance the educational 
opportunities of the nation's handi- 
capped and gifted and talented 
children ant;) youth. 

Sontag*s years of experience in 
• OSE, formerly the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped, have 
given him firsthand knowledge of 
the programs he administers. He 
worked in the Division of Personnel 
Preparation, was Acting Director of 
the Division of Innovation and 
^Development, and prior to his 



lYDP Speakers' 
Bureau formed 

Rehabilitation International, a 
world organization working on all 
aspects of mental and physical dis- 
ability, announced theestablishment 
of an international Speakers' Bureau 
lo function during the tJnited Na- 
tions' International Year of Disabled 
Persons (I YDP) in 1981. Individuals 
in all parts of the world who are 
experienced in the problems of 
disa bi I i ty wi II be avai lable to speak 
on subjects related to lYDP. 

If your organization wishes to 
obtain a skilled and informed speak- 
er fbr meetings related to lYDP, 
contact Rehabilitation International 
and receive a list, of available speak- 
ers and additional material about 
lYDP. 

For further information contact 
Rehabilitation International; 4S2 
Park Avenue South; New York, 
0^16. OH) 

ERIC 



present position, was the Director 
of the Division of Assistance to 
States. 

^ntagtaught handicapped child- 
ren and monitored state-supported 

programs for deaf and blind child- 
ren and private school programs for 

all handicapped children in New 
York. In Madison, Wisconsin, he 
administered the public school pro- 
gram for handicapped children. 

Sontag's most recent award was 
the Distingiiished Professional 



New name, • \^ 
address for ARC 



The National Association for Retard-' 
ed Citizens has a new name, street 
address, and mailing address. The new 
name is The Association Cor Retarded 
ditizens of the United States (or ARC); 
2501 Avenue J; Arlington. Texas 760J I . 
Address mail to Association for Retarded 
Citizens, National Headquarters; P.O. 
Box 6109; Arlington. Texas 7601 1. 



award from the Association for the 
.Severely Handicapped (TASH). pre- 
sented at the 1980 National Con- 



vention in Los Angeles. 
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Wheelock College offers 
new master programs 



Wheelock College, Boston, Massa- 
chusettes, will offer two new master 
"degree programs this summer^ 

Early Intervention: infants and 
Toddlers with Special Needs will 
prepare professionals as child de- 
velopment specialists for children 
with special heeds birth to aged 
three years. The program includes 
coursework in infant and toddler 
behavior and development, assess- 
ment, deyelppmental cur^iculjLim 
planlning, family support, program 
development, medical issues, and a 
practicum in an early intervention 
aiettlng. The fO-credit program is 
open to educators, nurses, physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, 
speech^ and language therapists, 
social workers, and psychologists. 

Children in Health Care Settings 
will prepare graduate students I0t 
careers as child life specialists at 
direct service and administrative 
levels. Coursework includes child 
development, clinical issues, effec- 
ting change in health care settings, 
and research and practicum expeti- 
ences in hospitals and alternative 
health care settings. An advanced 
program) includes work in leader- 
ship and administration, and prac- 

r 48 



tica requiring the performance of a 
leadership role in a health care 
setting. The Children in Health 
Care Settings programs are open to 
persons with experience with chil- 
dren and background in child devel- 
opment and health care settings. 

Both master programs are open 
to full- and part-time students. 
Graduate Assistantships are avail- 
able. 

For mpre information, contact: 
Judith Brown, As^stant Dean of 
Admissions, Wheelock College 
Graduate School,6l7/734-5200e xten- 
. slon I9(». GQ3) 



Grants aim at . 
understanding^ 

The UfS. Department of £ducation 
awarded IS million for 58 ethnic heri- 
tage itudiei granti. The grants. arc 
aimed ai improving cultural ui^der* 
standing in schools and communities. 

The Council for Exceptional Child- 
ren at Reston, Virginia, received their 
grant to "develop teaching materials to 
helpcducabie mentally retafclcd persons 
to learn about their cultura^ heritage as 
well as the heritage of tlibir classmates." 
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High /Scope researcher-parent, teacher 
help child keep bilingual heritage 



The following article was written 
by a High /Scope researcher with a 
bicuUural (Colombian- American) 
family background. It provides 
many insights into how btyth parents 
and teachers can help bilingual 
children maintain their duaUian- 
guage heritage. 

When (bur family returned lo the 
States after several years in Colom- 
bia, our son was only iwo-and-a; 
' half, and our daughter was justiour 
months old. Neither child had been 
exposed to s(>oken English because 
our family spoke only Spanish at 
home. We waoted our children to 
maintain both Spanish and English 
as primary languages. In other 
words, we wanted to make our 
children fully^bilingual. 

We, chose to do this by creating 
distinct social environments in 
which the two languages were 
spokenr Since the only thing we 
could strictly control was our home 
setting, we decided thai only Spanish 
would be spoken at Mome, Our 
second decision was to send our son 
to an English-speaking preschool. 
This seemd a big step at the time, 
since our son spoke no English. But^ 
there was a Spanish-speaking teacher 
at the school, even though there wa« 
no bilingual program. We also 
decided to permit relatively large 
amounts of English-language tele- 
vision watching. 
^ Ouri(ort'^ intHaf react iorw-wcrr * 
interesting. He found himself iti an 
attractive setting in which he could 
not communicate verbally with 
other children, though, he could 
speak to the teacher. It must haye 
been a stressful time for an active^ 
highly verbal and social child, and 
he spent the first few days involved 
with materials and expressing occa* 
sional aggression toward the other 
children. 

But his Ehglish went from zero to 
near-complete fluency in four 
' ^ "months. And by the end of the first 



school year, his accent in Engl&h 
was fauhless, his English produc* 
tion close to normal for a three* 
year-old. 

Theteacher helped his adjusimeni 
in several ways. First, she correaed 
his attempts to speak Spanish to 
her, after the first few days. If our 
son talked to her in Spanish, she 
would ask in English, '*Whai do 
you want to say? Could you say that 
in English?" If there was a Spanish 
word' (hat he could not say, she 



^^Maintaming separate 
languages is easy for 
preschoolers, if they 
can speak the different 
languages consistently 
in, separate, clearly 
> defiheti settings/' 



would provide it, and then ask for 
the English translation. She^dlso 
« helped by recognizing our son's 
language as an important skill and 
maKing the class aware of it. S.he 
.explained to the other children y||t 
our son had other ways of namWg 
anddescribingpbjects. and she made 
up cards with both Spanish and 
English names for common clasd* 
room objects. 

— Many^f the children, especiirily^ 
theolder ones, would sight-read the 
cards and learn the Spanish words. 
As an unexpected bonu^, the non- 
readers also showed much interest 
in learning these word^. t 

But the most helpful thing t^e 
teacher did was to further our soti's 
overall adjustment to the class. Sl^e 
focused on the total range of ,hts 
abilities, just as she would for ahy 
other child, and our son soon was 
enthusiastic about preschool. He 
did the language learning mostly by 
himself^ using what he picked up at 



^ the preschool and from the tele- 
vision set, with no help from us. 

Maintaining two or more separate 
languages is easy for preschoolers, 
if ihey can speak the different 
languages consistently in separate, 
clearly defined settings. From our 
own experience. I would like to 
summarize those things which we 
feel might be of use to other pareiii^ 
or teachers of bilingual children^ 

The different "settings'* I have 
mentioned need not be areas; they 
can De two different people: I 
remember one occasion when our 
daughter, then about one-and-a-half, 
was trying to get my attention, 
tugging at my pants leg and saying 
something in Spanish. When she 
got no response she walked over to a 
family friend who speaks only 
^ \ English, tugged at /lis pan ts leg and 
spoke to him in English! 

From the earliest stages of speech 
development, children can keep two 
linguistic codes (dialects or Ian-' 
guages) separate and use '.them ap- 
propriately ^ if there are firm cues 
to help them do so. Teachers can do 
n^uch to help. Indeed/such language 
adjustment is almost impossible if 
the teachenL4pes not help. For our 
son, having a Spanish-speaking 
teacher was vital for the first few 
days but of decreasing* importance 
.later. I would guess that havin^one 
of his parents in the classroom over 
those first few ^ays also might have 
helped -elose the communication- 
gap. 

Encouraging other children to 
see our son's apparent handicap as a 
resource was another vital compo^ 
nent of continuing importance to 
our child's adjustment. We feel that 
our son learned English by himself 
— but that the teacher created a 
climate and setting within which he 
could learn. OiliS 

Rcprinifd with pcrmiision from AVvj to 
Early Childhood EduraliotL Copilot Publi- 
cations. Inc.. Washington. D.C. 
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Virginia consortia r 
link early intervention 
projects 

, byTal Black, TADS 

Virginia's special education legislation mandates 
services down to age two years. Since this law has been 
on the books since the'early 1970's/hetworking in early 
childhood/special education has been going on iti 
Virginia for several years. Currently, there are two 
related consortium efforts: The Virginia Association 
of First Chance Projects (VAFCP) and The Virginia 
Infant Programs Consortium. 

The VAFCP is composed of projects funded by the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program 
(HCEEP). There are now six HCEEP projects in 
Virginia, including two demonstration, three outreach, 
and oiie SIC. VAFCP's general purposes are: 

• To coordinate HCEEP efforts ip Virginia, espe- 
cially outreiach training ac^tivities; 

• To support planning'^and development efforts at the 
state agency level; 

• To support advocacy efforts in behalf of the special 
needs of young children and their families. 

The VAFCP meets moitthly in ^Richmond with the 
&^pport of the state's Office of Early Childhood, 
Division of Special Education. Susan Hastings, Char- 
lottesville, is chairperson and Sharon Kiefer, Lightfoot, 
is secretary. 

, A VAFCP-develope4 neec^s assessment index for 
programs serving handicapped preschool children 
provides a structure for a comprehensive review of all 
aspects of an early intervention program. The indjtx* 
developed fdr the Virginia Division of Special Educa* 
tion and used to conduct a self study by a program or 
sr^ite visit team extcmaf^o the program,*identifies 
programr strengths and areas of need. For copies of this 
index, contact: Division of Special Education, State 
Department 6l Education; Post Office Box 60; Rich- 
mond, Virginia 2S216. 

VAFCP plans for this year include a series of regional 
conferences that will bring early childhood people 
together in order to broaden the base of the association's 
efforts. They also are exploring, with the Virginia 
Division for Children, an advocacy and watchdog 
agency tied directly to the governor's office and the 
pbssibility'of sponsoring a workshop on the needs of , 
young chil4ren, especially the handicapped. Th€ 
workshop is projected for early fall and would be 
'eared for state-level personnel from agencies like 



Maternal and Child Health, Mental Health and 
Retardation, and Education. Some state legislators an4 
their staff would also be invited. For n^ore information 
on the VAFCP, contact: Susan Hastings, EMI-Outreach 
Project, University of Virginia Medical Center, 
Department of Pediatrics; Box 232; Charlottesville, 
"Virginia 22908; or call 804/924-5161 . 

The Virginia Infant Programs (VIP) Consortium is ^ 
made up of abput 70 programs across the state, including 
handicapped and nigh-risk infant programs and 
programs for adolescent mothers. The group meets 
four times each, year for a business session and a 
professional workshop. All activities and meetings a^e 
planned and coordinated by a steering committee 
chaired by Wanda Elder, Director of thf? EMI-Ou'treach 
Project. 

The VIP consortium has several task forces on topics 
and issues of interest. These include: 

• Public education and awareness, 

• Research issues, . 

•) New program development, 

• Services to high-risk infknts, 

• Information exchahge^and resource sharing (this 
task force has produced a Directory of Resources in 
Virginia), • 

Fot more information on VIP, cdntacl Wanda Elder 
ai the EMI-Outreach Project (use address ^ibjove for 
Susan Hastings). QileD 



MLC update 

Dates changed for workshop 

The dates for the summer workshop of the MLC have 
b^en changed. The workshop wi^ be held July 13 to 15, 
IdSl, at the Sheraton National Hdtel in Arlington, 
Virginia. Those invited to participate in the workshop 
include all current and forme;r MLC members, directors/ 
coordinators of I^6EEP projects serving predominantly 
minority families, prospective HCEEP grantees, staff 
and administrat6rs»who support the implementation 
of programs, and other MLC affiliates. , 

The workshop will provide training to develop 
leadership and management skills and to meet the 
social/emotional needs of handicapped minority chil- 
dren. Leadership management training will focus on 
time management^ supervision and motivation of 
personnel, and communication. The social/emotional 
needs track will emphasize parent involvement and 
helping to develop strong self •coj3C(;pts. Both areas will 
focus on the unique aspects of working with minority 
populations. 

If you want to attend the workshop or for more 
information about MLC, contact MLC's coordinator, 
Wilhelmina Bell*Taylor. Her new address and phone 
number are: HCEEP Minority Leadership Consortium, 
c/o International Business Services, Inc.; 1090 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W.; Washington, D.C. 20005; 202/789-5200. 
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Urban CoiiMortiumuf^ate 
June workshop slated 

The Urban Consortium ofahe Handicapped Chil- ^ 
dren*s «Early( Education Program will sponsor a 
workshop on June 3 lo 5, 1981 » at the Sheraton-Dallas 
Hote! in Dallas.Texas. The purposes of^the workshop 
include: 

To discuss critical issues unique to preschool 
programs for handicapped children and th.eir families 
in urban settings; 

• To develop strategies toencourage increased quality 
programs for handicapped preschool children and their 
families in urbcin settings; ^ 

• To provide a fprum' for sharing current expertise in 
critical areas. 

The major feature^ of the workshop is a series of 
"AcUon-Planning Sessions** that will address areas 
identified thi;ough a survey of urban-based HCEEP 
projects as high interest topics. Areas include: efficacy 
of preschool programs, staff training and support 
systems, parent involvement, availability of funds, * 
essential quality program standards, and interagency 
cooperation. Each half-day strategy development session 
will look at the state of the art and outline a plan'for 
future directions focusing on the urgency of the needs 
of preschool handicapped children and their families . 
in urban settings. 

General sessions are' also scheduled to direct the 
attention of the participants to the impact of the 
elements of an urban setting on the lives of preschool ^ 
handicapped children and their families. One session 
will include a panel of representatives from the Council 
of Great City*s Schools. 

A full day of selected pre-workshop activities 
(described in Emphasis Vol. 4, No. 2) is scheduled for 
June 3, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. These optional activities 
precede the official opening of the workshop. 

Registration for ^he workshop remains opeh uhtil , 
June I. Contact Ruth Wilson (214/526-0999) right 
away if you wish to register. There is a $20 registration 
fee which includes lunch on Thursday. For hotel 
reservations, call the Sheraton-Dallas Hotel (214/748- 
6211). Identify yourself as a participant in the Urban 
Ccmsortium Workshop and get special room rates. 



INTER-ACT update^ 

WESTAR to publish monograph 

INTER- ACT: The National Committee for Very 
Young Children with Special Needs and Their Families 
mf t in New York during the CEC Convention. 

At the convention, it was announced that WESTAR 
lyill publish ail INTER- ACT monograph on the 
-ffectiveness of early intervention. The publication 



will be mailed in early Jun^^ to ^11 HCEEP projects, 
^IGS, research institutes, and to the director of special 
e^Mtatton in each state. An additional 250 copies will 
be \^isuributed bV the INTER-ACT Advocacy Com- 
mittlpe. Some of these copies will be sent to INTER* 
ACTViembers who are not HCEEP projects. 

INI^R-ACT is t?6mpiling a list of cbmpetencies 
needed Yor infant programs through their personnel 
^-preparation task force. Anyone interested in contri- 
buting to this c;ffort contact: Shirley Zeitlin, Task 
Force Chairperson; DIPHH Project; Room 341;, 
Kingsbrook Jewish Medical Center; Rutland Road and 
East 49th Street; Brooklyn, New Yo^ 11203; or c!all 
212/756-970). 

INTER-ACr also initiated a liaison relationship 
with the Division for Early Childhood (DEC) of CEC, 
and will serve in an advisory capacity to DEC. 

For more information on INTER-ACT activities, 
contact Geneva Woodruff; Project OPTIMUS Outreach; 
South Shore MentaV Health Center; 77 Parkingway; 
Quincy, Massachusetts 02169; or call 617/471-0350. . 



Rural Network update 

Date set for annual workshop 

The HCEEP Rural Network's second annual work- 
shop is set for June 10 to 12, I98U at the Sheraton 
Century Center Hotel in Oklahoma City. The workshop 
is open to all persons within and outside the HCEEP 
network interested in sel-ving young handicapped 
children living in rural areas. The purposes of this 
year's workshop are: ^ 

• To provide a forum for communication among 
rural projects; 

• To allow projects to share successful practices; 

• To encourage mutual development of solutions to 
common problemrand the building of regional 
networks. 

Distinguished guest speakers include: Barbara Zang, 
Opening, Children's Defense Fund, Washington, D.C.; 
Everett Eddington^ Keynote^ Director, ERIC-Cress, Las 
Crucesr New Mexico; Hon. Wes Watkins <Drr Okla- 
homa), Closing,! Chairman, Congressional Rural 
Caucus. 

Ttie workshop agenda goes beyond the standard 
presentation format. Small group sessions will include 
group problem solving, M^rkshops, and opportunities 
to build and strengthen rural ibetworks. The program 
also offers a unique opportunity for a limited number 
of individual consultations, by appointment, with 
persons having expertise in areas of specific concern. 

The workshop registration feeof $35 which includes 
Friday's luncheon is payable at the workshop. If you 
wish to attend the worksl^P contact: Corrine Garland, 
Coordinator of the HCEEP Rural Network; 7SI Wax 
Myrtle; Houston, Texas 77079; or call 713/461-3200. 
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Self recognition 
marks infant 
development 

by Joan Anderson, TADS 

Self recognition is one manifestation of the know- 
ledge of self. And, it is a particularly relevant milestone 
in the development of handicapped youngsters. The 
awareness of **self*' as distinct from, "other" js a 
prerequisite for viewing oneself as an active controller 
of the environme'ht. 

Mirror pla^ with infants is universal in our culture. 
Most parents find it Gute when their infant smiles or 
laughs at hts or her image in a mirror. However, studies 
show this behavior i$ far more complex than cute. 
Logic dictates that the awareness of self must coincide 
with the existence of other. Hence the child's demon- 
stration of self recognition implies the acquisition of 
objca permanence. ' 

Mirror self recognition in tite absence of verbal 
labeling is illustrated by the infant acting coy and 
averting his or her gaze (Dixon, 1957). Self-directed 
behavior studies (Amsterdam, 1972) show that infants 
under 15 months of age reach for a mirror image when 
rouge is applied to their noses before they are ptaced in 
front of ^ mirror; By aged 18 months they touch their 
own noses. This self*directed behavior of the older 
irifants impyes recognition of self. 

Berienchal and Fischer ( 1978) studied the responses 
olr 48 six- to 24-month-old infants to a sc^ries of mirror- 
related tasks designed to correspond ip the Piagetian 
litages of sensorimotor development. .The researchers 
concluded. that rhe tasJcs were developmentally se- 
quenced and that self recognition develops^ in an 
orderly progression. 

Mou' r4Bcently, Lew4s-and Brooks^&unn (1979) 
differentiated dimensions of self recognition. Mirror 
self recognition involves contingency cues the infants 
use to dett^rmine "acts like me."^ Photographic self 
recognition or feature recognition indicates an aware- 
ness of. "looks like me.** Contingency recognition may 
, occur as early as five months of age (Papousek and 
Papousek. 1974), and by nine monthi^i of age infants 
reach for objeas or |!)eople located behind, them but 
visible in the mirror. By fifteen months of age infants 
recogni2e photos of their mothers and can distinguish 
between photos of themselves and other infants: 

Thestudyo(development of self recognition and self 
concept in handicapped children should be encouraged 
qI light of these findings. A handicapped child's 



demonstrat ion of knowledge of self may enable a f u 1 ler 
appreciation of that child's perception of environ- 
mental contingencies by those who structure the child's 
life experiences. Sirice self recognition occurs at 
predictable ages in non handicapped children, it may 
be used as yet another developmental marker in 
handicapped youngster^. Further, using self- represen- 
tative stimuli (slides, photos) for instruction may 
encourage attention and thereby enhance intervention 
efforts. fTirni 



Complete references may be obtained upon request 
from Joan Anderson at TADS. 
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The U.S. Office of Spedal Education reports the 
following HCEEP applications and continuations for 
the coming yi^ar; 

• 80 new Demonstration Project applications, 

• 61 Demonstration Project continuations, 

• 26 new SIG applications, 

• 6 SIG continuations, ' 

• 69 new Outreach applications. 



The HCE£P Project Directors Conference will be 
heldthe week of December 7, 1981, in Washington, D.C. 

Watch the next issue of Emphasis For further 
information. For immediate answers to any pressing 
questions, contact Sheila Friedman; 202/245-9722. 



Littlejohn evaluates HCEEP 

The Roy Littlejohn Association, Inc.. was named by 
OSE to analyze HCEEP*s impact over the last 10 years. 
Roy Li^lejohn will determine the extent of projects' 
continuation after HCEEP funding, analyze factors 
affecting impact, and collect descriptive and analytical 
information on some exemplary projects with the 
greatest inipact. About 360 agencies and organizations 
have received demonstration or outreach funding since 
the inception of HCEEP. 

' Two third-party evaluations, bv Abt Associates and 

continued on page to 



continued from page 9 

(he Bauelle Insciiule. studied and reported on the 
impact of sefected projects. The Office of the Seaetary. 
DHEW. tradced ihe extern to which the program met 
lis milestone objectives during FY 1974. 

OSE feds that the scarcity of services for young 
handicapped children and infants and their families 
dictates a great importance to use the limited funds 
available ip) the most effective way and to develop 
information to guide future investments. OSE expects 
this study to pi'ovide needed data pn the resuhsT of the 
federal investment in this demonstration program for 
use in future decisionmaking.* UiliU 



Continsency ptans urged 

Effects of 
Fed proposals 
still unclear 

by James O. Cox, TADS 
d. What are future funding prospects? 
A, Thi^ question is dilHcult to answer during the 
best of times. Given the proposed fiscal ciitbacks at the 
federal level and the uncertainty of the effect of block 
^ grants, there seems to be more doubt now than ever 
about fimding. Many state governments are so uncertain 
about federal funding that they are. planning special 
budget allmation sessions in late summer and early fall 
1981. ' , ' ^ - 

Since the'l^S. Congress is still in the process (as of 
May 1, 19dl) of d<;iermining the exact amounts and 
nature of funding rescissions for fiscal year 1980-81. 
funding prosiHxis cannot be accurately predicted. 
Still, it seems certain that there wil| be some reduc tion 
^ in fedeml ftiiHl^ior supporting |^r>school and infant 
programs for the handicapped. 

Q, What can be done to improve funding prospects? 
' A» Given the probable reality of increa.sed compe- 
tition for funds due to some reductions in funding 
levels (or fiscal year 1981-82. efforts to maximize 
budgets should be strengthened and highlighted. Most 
early childhood programs use volunteers and are 
making efforts to find private funds and "in-kiiur* 
contributions to support some portion of their pro- 
grams. Along with these efforts, projects should provide 
information to state and federal legislators about the 
cost savings realized by investing in early intervention 
O contaa your let^ntcat assisiancecoordinator TADS, 
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919/967*9221 — for more information on' this topic). 
Contingency fuiiding plktis shbuldbe devetdped which 
emphasize multiple and alternative private funding 
sources to supplement public funds. ' liilfU 

^ Let US hear from you ' 

If you have any sijiccessful pracifcS^r ideas for 
reducing operating exp<lnses or raising additional 
funds, please contact Jim Cox at TADS. Call (collect) 
or write byjiily 17. l981.sowecgn share the informa- 
tion in the next issue of Emphasis. ' 

Responses to these questions may provide some, 
useful information: 

, • How do you use volunteers to assist in operating 
your program and raism^ motley? i 

• Whai approaches^ dp yott usCj to^4met piwaie^ 
Jundinfi sources Jo su^p'lement your budget? 

1 • How do you use your advisory board ih public 
relations and fund raising? 

• What methods do you use to reduce program costs 
(e.g., exchange of services, interagency planning, other 
cost efficiency procedures)?' 
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Budget analyzed . . The Council for Exceptional 
Children's {CEC) Effects of Federal Block Grant and 
Budget Proposals On Special Education is a detailed 
analysis of federal budget recjluctidns and the block 



grant proposals $9. Available from CEC, Publications 
Sales; 1920 Association Drive; Rcston, Virginia 22091; 
orcall800/SS6-S728. 

• ^ Stale of the Arc ; I . The National Review b( Child 
Development Services: A Project of National Signif- 
icance, directed by/ Ronald Wiegerink of the Frank 
Porter Graham Child Development Center, Chapel 
Hifl, North Carqlina, completed a study intended to 
broaden the vision of concerned individuals about the 
facts, issues, and problems concerning early childhood 
iteilMcto. Cdpite ftfTh^'pfbjeci's final report. Review oj 
Early Childhood Services:/! State of the Art Series, are 
available from the National Review projea, Frank 
Pprter Graham Child Development Center; Suite SOO 
.NCNB Pla2a: Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. The 
project wai^UlTded by agrant from the U.S. Adminis^a- . 
tion on Developmental Disabilities. 

Inveniortes Uie Mother's Observation . . . The 
Minnesota Pteschool Inventory is a standardized 
instrument that uses the mother's observations to assist 
in the evaluation of her child's readiness |o enter 
kindergarten. The inventory provides a profile of 
functioning on seven developmental scales and four 
adjustment scales and det<ifcts symptoms it) four areas. 
The Minnesota Child Development Inventory is I 
standardized instrument that uses the mother's obser- 
vation to measure the development of her child. The 
inv^entory isintended for use with children aged one td 
' six years and should provide a concise picture of the 
child's current development on i profile of eight 
developmenul scales. Since both inventories require 
only yes or no answers from the mother, only clerical 
personnel are^equired for administration and scoring. 
The inventories were developed by Harold Ireton and 
Edward Thwing and aje distrtbi^ted by Behavior 
Science Systems, |nc; Box U08; Minneapolis* Minne-^i 
sota 55440. 

^ "HeadStart Repdrtif . ."Single copies of the report. The 
Status of Handicapped^ Children in Head Start Pro- 

'wum, areavaihWe^om: iPi^oJecii Start; ^ilVdmin- 
fotrattoh fort:H}l(i|eii Vouth, aniti Familiejiif^.^lSox 
1 182; Washington! B.C. 200IS. 

New Test betects CMV « . . An ef?e€ti ve new screening 
procedure for newborn^ tb delect cytomegalovirus* 
(CMV), a virus infection believed to be the leading 
cause of sensbry or neura| hearing<lossin children» was 
developed at the University of Alatama Medical Center; 
University Station; Birmingham* Alabama S5294. 

Multimedia Itaining Materials Available . . . Uraintng 
materials are available on lostn from theC^fganiacational 
Development and Supjkirt Systems' Developmental 
IVaining Center (DTC). Materials incli)de: ''Diana: 
One Family's Experience," a video or slide/ tape 
iiltutration of a family's experience as they discover ' 



they have a handicapped child; "Impac^— Allocating 
Regional Resources," a filmstrip/sound cassette of a 
planning board's reallocation of fiscal resources; and 
"Interdisciplinary Planning in the Schools;" six 
booklets describing roRTplaying of a group of pro- 
fessionals organizing to become an interdisciplinary 
planning team, in a program for children. Contact: 
DTC; 2853 East Tenth Street; Bloomington, Indiana 
47405. Available free (one only) from DTC is the 
publication Books to Use for Teaching the Concept of 
Disability to Preschoolers: AnAnnotatedBibtiograpHy,. 

New EI^IC additions . . . Policy Options Related to- 
the Provision of Appropriate Early Intervention Services 
for "Very Young Exceptional Children and Their 
Families, by Barbara J. Smith, may be ordered by 
calling the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted Children (800/336-87^8, ext. 207). The publica- 
> tion's interim EC number is 131 706. 

Also available from ERIC is the TADS/WESTAR 
publication The State Implementation Grant Program: 
Thrke Years in Perspective (1976-78), ED number is 
19S875. 

Videotape ... A four-part videotape series dealing 
with common upbringing and discipline tactics for 
parents is available for renjtal or purchase. The series 
was produced for parents 9f childi;en with mental or 
physical disorders, floweyer, the tapes are general 
enough to be applied to all child-rearing situations. 
ContactT'Northwest Media project. Inc.; 925 N.W. 19th 
Avenue; Portland, Oregon 972 10; o\ call: 50S 22S-5;SS5. 

Exercise ... A handbook pf simple exercises and 
motor development skills (many put to music)designed 
to show how ordinary peopl^can help han^kappi*d 
children improVe their capabilities and follow ^isir^c- 
tion, has been oi^blished. Modern Afitacles is available 
- from: M.S. Pa^uin Co.; P.O. Box 178235; San Diego. 
CA 921 1 7. Cost: S9.95 per copy plus $1 .25 flihipping and 
handling (California residents add 6 percent tax). 

Legal decislans compiled . . , Access to k'gal decisions 
pertaining to education of handicapped individuals is 
now avaiialble through the^^ive-volumne publicaiiod. 
Education for the Handtcapped ILaw Report. Included 
< in the volumes are- the tekts df major statute and 
r^gulation;^, m^or documents, and* qiajor decisional 
materials. Available for loan from your state depart- 
ment of education's P.L. 89-313 consultant. 

. ACYFupdatt • . . Application information for ACYF 
grants and contracts can be found in a new publication. 
Obtaining CranU and Contracts from the Adminis" 
tration for Children, Youth, and Fbmilies. Tlie booklet 
describes ACYF's major funding areas and the types of 
grants and contracts awarded in each area. It also 
c{)ptairis information on access and use of dther funding 
sour^s. Single copies ate available free (specify publica* 
tion OHDS 79-30227) from: LSDS: Dept. 76*D; 
Washiilgtoh. D.C. 20401 
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June 3-5 



June 10-12 



Jimr 11:19 



HCEEP Urban Corisbriium Workshop. Sheraton-Dallas Hotel; Dallas, Texas; 
Purposes: lo . discuss critical issues; to develop strategies lo increase quality 
programs; and to provide a forum to share expertise. For more informal iort, see 
"C#nsortia" feature department in this issue (j)f £mp/zfl<m or call Ruth Wilson at 

HCEKP Rural Network's second annual wprkshop. Sheraton Century Center 
Hotel, (Oklahoma City, Purposes: to provide a foriim for rural projects and to 
entourage sharingand lu iworking. 535. See '*Cons()ni;i'' feaiuredef)artraeni in this 
issiie qf ^>/?p//<fJ.vi5 for more ill formation. - - \ 

Inlernalional Symposium on' VisuallyHandit apped Infants and Young Children: 
vBirtli to Seven. lei A\ iv, israel. Contact Doima I leiner; IIVI, Iiu .; 1975 Rutgers 
C'irde; Fast Lansing, Midiigan 48821 



July I la 



Stpttiniu'i 1 1-1 () 
Ottoher . . 

Odolxi 8-10 



HCKKP Minoriiv Leadership Cionsoitium summer woiksho]). Sheraton National 
liotei, Arlingron, Virgini;<>- Workshop leaders \vill train participants to develop 
leadership arid nianagemeni skills and to meet thejsot iai emo'iional needs dt^ . 
handi( ap|®NLi n'iino!ily( hi]tlr('n, 'See "Consortia" fea ture deparimeni in this issue of 
Kwf)hasisrln mort' information. " - ' . • 

SIC ()! ientalion.Clumnel Inn Moiel, VVashnrgton, I).C. Contact Mike Wootlard, . 

I ADS, lor uiore in.icnuKvtion. ' > . 

' ' . *- . ■' ■ .■ . 
t'Valuatioir Network Kvahiation Rcseait h So(itfly joint ('.oniereiue. Austin^ 

I'rxas, Cuntatt Boi) Ingits LXet Fiogram Chair; 571 Knderis Mail; rniversily /)f ^ 

' Wist onsni, Miiwaukre. Wisconsin 5:^201.. 

National Bla( k Chiltl Development Insl imn' Kh venth Annual (::oiyf<ie!ue, Capitol . 
Hilton, Washington, IXC, I'henu-: Advocacy for Bhu k Cliildrcn — A Continuing 
Commitment. Coiuact joy Coopeir, rAI)S,.foi nioie infoi mati,on. 
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TADS recently gained access to 
a cost-saving long-distance tele* 
phone system* The change of op- 
eration forced a change of our 
telephone number. Please note 
our new number: 

962-2001 
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New projects fodus on infants, integrate children, invMve parents 



TADS welcomes first 



This year's ne¥f» first-year, eastern 
HCEEP Demonstration Projects ' are 
diverse in setting, intervention strat- 
egy, and target population. Half of 
the new projects direct services to in- 
fants (under age 3 years) and mo^t of 
those include children from birth, . 
Tym projects direct services to the 
family, and. two projects concentrate 
on children from ethnic/cultural mi- 
norities. Half tl^ new projects involve 
children in mai^treaming or integra- 
tion activities:4wo projects have main- 
streaming as a main objective. 

Several projects are located in rural 
areas; joihers are set in cities; still 
others serve children in suburban 
communities. Parental invoNement 
is stressed by all the projects. 

Following are synopses of abstracts 
prepared by the projects for publica- 
tion in the 1981-82 HCEEP Overview 
& Directory. 



Infant-Parent Training 

This project serves 30 children birth 
to aged 5 years m\\i identifiable hand- 
icaps or severe developmental delay 
in two or more areas. 

The program shifts from a trans- 
disciplinary approach to an interdis- 
ciplinary approach with three levels 
of service: an Infant Parent Program 
for children birth to aged 2 years; a 
Developmental Learning Program I 
for children iged 2 to 4 years; and a 
Developmental Learning Program II 
for children 4 to S years old. 

Parent lEPs are based on parent 
needs as assessid by the Minnesota 
Childhood Development Inventory 
and by observation by project staff. 

Infant-Parent Training maintains 
close ties with two neonatal units to 
facilitate ah early and comprehensive 
referral system. 

Contact: Director Linda Dyk; 2050 
Versailles Road; Lexington, Ken- 
luclQr 40504. 

ERIN 

ERIN serves 15 to 20 children from 



bilingual families. The children are 
aged 3 to. 7 years and have mixed 
handicaps (but not severe/profound). 

The center-based program has 
some mainstreaming and some spe- 
cisdized classes and uses its own 
ERIN Preschool Screening Systeni 
among other measures of child prog; 
. ress. 

Parents communicate- regularly 
. with the project, and parent groups 
are held for education and support. 
ERIN encourages parents to observe 
classroom activities. 

Contact: Director Peter Hains- 
worth; 376 Bridge Street; Dedham, 
Massachuset 
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V.Ly.A. 

V.I.V.A.'s 20 children are aged 3 
to 8 years and are targeted to be 
^ mainstreamed into less irestricted en- 
vironments. V.LV.A/s objective is 
to make this transition easier for the 
child, the parents, and the teachers* 
The children have mixed handicaps. 

A natural classroom setting is used 
for assessment and individualized 
curriculum development. 

Home and group training for par^ 



ents addresses available educational 
programs and support services. 

Contact: Co-birectors Ruth Gold 
or Phoebe Lazarus; Special Educa-^ 
tion Program, Department of 
Education, Adelphi University; 
Garden Oty, New York U530. 

Birth to Three Seriously Handicapped 

A precision-teaching instructiohal 
approach is incorporated into a cen- 
ter-based program for 20 children 
birth to aged 3 yeiEurs. Children meet 3 
criteria: medical diagnosis of a con- 
dition associated with mental retar- 
dation; cognitive abilities delayed at 
least moderately; and' moderate to 
severe deteyln two of the fiv^ devel-* 
opmental areas — cognitive, lan- 
guage, gross motor, flne motor, per- 
sonal-social. 

Parents participate in the classroom 
and on an advisory board. The proj- 
ect also assists parents to establish 
respite care arrangements. 

Contact: Director Jerome Morton; 
LTVEC; Route 9, Box 315; Lenoir 
City, Tennessee 37771 . 



Cognitive Education for Preschool 
Handicapped Children: A Curricu- 
lum Development Project 

The project serves 24 children aged 
3 1/2 to 5 years who meet specified 
psychometric and high-risk criteria. 

The curriculum is process oriented; 
teacher-mediated learning experien-i 
ces teach precognitive and cognitive 
functions. Children are taught to 
think and learn. 

Parent Trainers develop parent ac* 
tivities consistent with the project's 
curricinum and expect parents to im*^ 
plement the activities at home and 
record their child's responses. The 
project advises parents of counsel- 
ing, social, and educational services. 
Parents serve on an advisory com- 
mittee. 

Contact: Principal Investigators 
H« Carl Haywood or Penelope 
Continued on page 4 
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Cbritinued from page^^ 

Broolcs; ox Prdjtct IXrcctor Sue 
Biums; Gcxtfgc Pcabody College, 
Vandcrbilt ynivcrsity; Box 40; Nash- 
viUev Tennessee 317203. * » • ' 

Tnlnbig ttnd Intervention to Multi** 
handicapped Mothers and Infants 
(TIMMD i 

TIMMI seryes 20 infants birth to 
aged 2 years with varied disabilities. 
About half < of these children have 
handicapped parents. An additional 
30 to 40 high-risk infants are screened 
periodically. 

The project uses a transdisciplinary 
. approach and acknowledgies the par- 
ent as the priinary therapist. Individ- 
ualized services are home and center 
based. Project staff coordinate with 
a child development clinic to provide 
a complete ^ diagnostic evaluation 
(medical, psychological^ and social) 
for each handicapped child. 

TIMMI adapts infant curricula ac- 
tivities for use by handicapped par- 
ents and develops service plans to 
meet individu^ parent needs. Monthly 
parent group meetings are held. 

Contact: Director Stephanie Parks; 
2008 Wakefield Street; Petersburg. 
Virginia 23803. 

BnuKliing Out 

The project targets service to 9 
children aged 2 months to 12 years 
with varied mild to moderate handi- 
caps. The children are from working 
families that requke day-care ser- 
vices. 

Branching Out mainstreams chil- 
dren and provides supportive special 
education and therapy services. A 
cognitive learning curriculum model 
uses nonhandicapped peer modeling 
and imitation techniques to help the 
handicapped child acquire develop- 
mental skills. 

The project involves parents in de- 
veloping IEP$ for their children, in 
parent eduation programs, and in 
progress evaluations. The center has 
an open visitation policy for parents 
and encourages them to join their 
children for lunch. 

Contact: Director Joan Hanson; 



ChUd Development Center; 71 North 
Park Place; Painesville, Ohio 44077. 

Social and Academic Integration of 
Antistic and NormaDy Developing 
Preschool Children. 

This project integrates 6 autistic 
children and 6 normal children, all 
aged 3 to S years. The autistic chil- 
dren are integrated gradually into the 
program; 12 will be served by the end 
of the first year. 

Children are served in a center- 
based program with home-based fol- 
low up, and normal children are 
trained as intervention agents for the 
autistic children. Specific target be- 
haviors, settings for instruction, and 
methods of instruction are based on 
the characteristics of successfully ad- 
justed older audstic children. The 
medici^ s chool provides supplemen- 
tal pediatjflM psy- 
oholag^^^^^^^Bd treatment. 

^^^^^^^^^Iprogram re- 
quu^^^^^^^^^K center four 
mormng^^^^^^Br instruction 
on handli^^^^^Hiavior prob- 
lems. The^^^^^H provides in- 
home trai^^^^^Hcohesiveness 
and streng^^^^^^Btworks is as- 
sessed. ^^^^^^^ 

Contact^^^^Bl Strain; De- 
partment ^^^^^^Hr, School of 
Medicine,^^^^Hf Pittsburgh; 
3811 0*1^^^^H Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylva 
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Project Child uses a therapeutic in- 
tiervention strategy, and services are 
home and center based. Mothers are 
involved in a day-treatment program 
which includes individual therapy, 
family counseling, and parent educa- 
tion groups. Staff videotape mother 
and child interaction every diree 
months to document diange. ' 

Contact: Pam Rubovits; 160 6]road 
Street, 3rd floor; Providence, Rhode 
Island 02903^ 



Rural Infant-Family Education 
Project 

This project views parents as the. 
central figures in the child's growth 
and education, and they support and 
educate the parent through modelings 
curriculum presentation, discussion, 
support groups, and evaluation. The* 
project serves 25 children undgr aged 
3 years with a mixed r^ge^df iiandi- 
caps. 

The project provides home visits, 
mainstreamed playgroups, parent* 
child activities^ and parent groups. 
Communication skills are considered 
vital to both child and family; a 
speech/language pathologist works 
with children and conducts parent 
training. 

Parents can participate in classes 
in child development, home manage- 
ment, and assertiveness training. 
Parent support groups are ongoing 
and a parent cooperative helps par- 
ents share babysitting, baby equip* 
mem , and clothes, and experience. 
Parents also benefit from the proj- 
ect's strong community service net- 
work. 

Contact; Co-Directors Cheryl 
Mitchell and Sue Harding; Box 646, 
11 Seminary Street; Middlebury, 
Vermont 05753. 

Early Childhood Special Education 
Program 

The project serves children aged 3 
to 5 years with diverse handicaps/ 
The children represent cultures of 
most of the islands of the West Indies. 

Families receive weekly parent;^ 
counseling and training sessions and 
direct child service in the home. De- 
pending on the child's need, he or she 
is served in a self-c6ntained class- 
room, a mainstreamed classroom, or 
a combinadon of the two. 

P)Ku'ents participate in either ^indi- 
vidual or group counseling in addi- 
tion to die home training program. 
The project encourages parent^ to 
visit the centers and participate , in 
program activities. 

Contact: Coordinator ^e Hirsh; 
Post Office Box I; Learning Re- 
source Center; Christiansted, St. 
Croix; U.S. Virgin Islands 00820. 



Pediatricians consfilt journals 
for view of early intervention 



by Evi T. Mdlnar 11011 
Sderyi O. Moore 



Pediatric practice has changed dur- 
ing recent years* Immunizations and . 
medications combat many infectious 
diseases, and other advances in the 
medical care of newborns have re- 
suited in higher survival rates for im- 
paired children. 

Parents often consult pediatricians 
for recommendations concerning care 
of their handicapped child. Though 
reconunendations can depend on ex- 
perience, the pediatrician often will 
consult available information. Fol- 
JdMngJs a view of early intervention 
gleanedVrom articles published in the 
professional pediatric journals Pedi- 
atrics and Journal of Pediatrics. 

History and Concepts 

Denhof f ( 198 1 ) presents a brief his- 
torical background of the concept of 
risk and of intervention programs for 
infants. And, he defines the role of 
the pediatrician as a source of refer- 
ral for programs, as a support per- 
son, and as a realistic appraiser of the 
infant's progress. Denhoff also re- 
views the findings of a jUnited Cere- 
bral Palsy Association study and var- 
ious enrichment programs for chil- 



dren with developmental disabiUties. 



Florida NICU 
recognized 



Each Year, Wtlt Disney World recog- 
nizes and fives cash awards to 47 organiza- 
tions in Ortnge and Osceola Counties 
(Florida) that underuke and carry out pro- 
granu of community service which fulfdl a 
need in thdr communities, provide an in- 
centive and promote such service, and en- 
coursige newcomers to be iilvotved. , 

Thb year, the Orlando Regional Medical 
Center's Neonatal intensive Cire Unit was 
recognized for its contributions to Central 
Flonda in the area of Spec^SM^ealth Ser- 
vices. Walt Disney World awarded $1000 
to the project. 



Reports On Two Early Intervention 
Studies 

Brwm { 1980) and others evaluated 
attemlts to improve the mother- 
infantmteraction Qf 41 healthy, pre- 
mature\abies. They assumed that 
mothers respond easier to alert, active 
babies than they do to lethargic, in^ 
active ones. And, they assumed that 
the improved mother-infant interac- 
tion would have beneflcial effects on 
the infants' development. Therefore^ 
they auned intervention at infants to 
make them more active and alert and 
at mothers to teach them td respond 
appropriately. 

The program, based at Grady Me- 
morial Hospital in Atlanta, randomly 
assigned each infant-mother dyad to 
^ one of three different gfoujps. Only 
the mother received intervention in 
one group; only the infant in another 
group; both received intervention in 
the third group. The program used 
various measures at the time of dis- 
charge and again one year later to 
evaluate short- and long-term' effects 
of the experiment. Researchers con- 
cluded that intervention did ii(Ot 
result in short- or long-term differ- 
ences among the three groups. And, 
mothers that received training visited 
their babies niore frequently only 
while both were in the hos]t)ital. 

While intervention showed no sci- 
entific evidence of positive effects, 
neither did it cause harm to the in- 
fants or mothers. 

A multimodal, sensory enrichment 
program .appeared to enhance the 
quality of development of high-risk, 
preterm infants in a Midwestern r&r 
gional neonatal intensive care unit 
(Leib, Benfield; and Giubaldi, 1980). 
Twenty-eight infants^ (all white and 
mostly middle class) were assigned 
randomly either to a treatment or a 
contrdl group. Infants in the treat- 



TADS 
has new 
phone 

TADS recently gaiiifed access to 
a cost-saving long-dijgtance tele- 
phone system. The chahM of op- 
eration forced a changeof our 
telephone number. Please note 
our new number. 

962-2001 



ment group received a prescribed en- 
richment program and a standard 
preterm nursery procedure. The con- 
trol group received only the standard 
nursery procedure. 

The program used the Bay ley Scales 
oif Infant Development to evaluate 
the infants at aged 6 months. During 
their hospital stay, infants in the treat- 
ment group appeared to use calories 
more efficiently than the control 
group, though there was no signifi- 
cant difference in rate of growth or 
total weight gain. At aged 6 months, 
the infants in the treatment group 
, showed significantly higher develop- 
mental status than control infants on 
both the mental and motor scales^ ac- 
cording to the Bayley. ^ 

This study suggests that it is indeed 
appropriate to investigate further the 
reciprocity between infants and care- 
givers, the impact of the intensive- 
care environment on the infants, and 
parent and staff participation in early 
intervention t}rograms. 

.>\ 

Methodological Questions of 
Program Evaluation ^ 

Ferry (1981) raises this question 
^ from the point of view of the pedi- 
atric neurologistt*Can neurologically 
impaired human infants grow new 
neurons, and thus compensate for 
neurological damage?! , 

In experiments, laboratory animals 
responded positively to enriched en- 
vironments or were able to compen- 
sate for inflicted neurological damage. 
However, the question concerns hu- 
Continued on page 6 
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Texas mandates services 
from 



by Jane DeWeerd, QSE 



Begmning September 1, 1981, new 
legislation mandates early interven-^ 
tion services for handicapped children 
from birth to aged 3 years throughout 
Texas. $15.2 million is earmarked for 
a two-year period. 

TWO years ago, efforts to mandate 
these services failed, and the legisla- 
ture created an Interim Study Com- 
mittee on Early Childhood Interven- 
tion to examine the situation. A com- 
prehensive report following the two- 
year study contained 22 recommenda- 
tions that convinced the legislature ' 
(including fiscal conservatives) that 
early intervention pays. In fact, pro- 
ponents like the Texas Association 
for Retarded Citizens used the cost- 
effective factor as a major thrust. 

The legislation takes a new ap- 
proach. A coordinated early child- 
hood intervention systdn assigns valr- 
iojus specific responsibilities to a 
number of departments and agencies. 
An interagency coiincil and an advi- 
sory coifttj^ee of parents^ profes- 
sionals, and) advocacy groups have 
central roles. "All the departments and 
agencies involved in implementation 
will follow identical guidelines. 

The Texas Education Agency and 
the' Department of Mental Health ^nd 
Mental Retarda^on contract with and 
allocate funds to the existing projects 
and public intervemibn programs. 
The Department of Health takes re- 



Emphasis seeks 
information 

Emphasis seeks expertise, articles, or 
products detling with advisory boards. 
Perspective can be from project staff 
(how to use advisory boards) or from 
board members (how to get involved de- 
spile reaislan(% from project lUfO- lnfor> 
malion will be used to prepare an article 
for a future issue of this newsleuer. 

Please contact Daniel Asiael at TADS. 



r^ponsibility for early identification 
follow-up, case management and re- 
porting to councils. If the Depart- 
ment of Health is unable to place a 
child in an approved program, they 
will arrange for intervention and will 
contract with new programs as di- 
rected by the interagency council;. 

Observers think that dividing cost 
and responsibility among agencies was 
an instrumental factor of the law?s 
passage. As Texas moves into the im- 
plementation phase, this new ap- 
proach will' be watched with a great 
deal of interest; it may be a feasible 
approach for other states as well. 

Copies of the legislation and the 
study committee's report may be ob- 
tained from the office of Senator 
W.E. Nelson; State Capitol; P.O. Box 
1|068; Austin. Texas ^8711. OiIeD 

Pediatric 

Continued from page 5 
mail infants and remains unan- 
swered. Ferry contends that the com- 
plex neurological structure pf hu- 
mans probably has less plasticity 
than the simpler structures of other 
animals. 

The authors acknowledge the 
thought/ulrtess of Antoine K. 
Fomtrfod, Neonatologist, and Mel- 
vin £. Jenkins, Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Pediatrics and 
Child Health, Howard University 
Hospital, Washington, D.C, for 
bringing these Journal articles to 
their attention. 

References used to prepare this ar- 
tide arS available from TADS. Call 
Daniel Assael, 919/962-2001. oniD 



Eva T. Molnar and Selcrya O. Moore are Di- 
rector and Assistant Director, respectively, of 
the Training and Infant Intervention Program 
(TUP), Howard University Hospital, Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics* 2041 Georgia Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, DiC. 20060; call 202/ \ 
745-1595. 



Twelve receive 
fellowships 

The National Center for Clinical Infant 
Programs awarded 12 fellowships in the 
field of child mental heiUlh and develop- 
ment. ' 

Fellows will focus on specific aspects of 
clinical infant social and emotional devel- 
opment and cognitive and neurological 
growth. They will increase their demon- 
strated potential for teaching and leader- 
ship in the field and address the need to 
work with babies and their families. 



Lester will 
continue as ANA 
Commissioner 

A. David Lester, a Creek Indian 
from Oklahoma, will stay on as 
U.S. Commissioner of the Admini- 
stration for Native Americans 
(ANA). 

Drawing^ heavily on his commun- 
ity backgrowid, Lester established a 
funding policy for the agency which 
encourages a locally determined bal- 
ance between social and economic 
developments Under h^is leadjership, 
ANA has initiated or enured into 
more than 30 interagency agree; 
jnents in employment, energy re- 
source development, and environ- 
mental health. And, Lester eiicour- 
, ages ANA tribal and off-reservation 
grantees to niake similar linkages in 
the public and private sector. 'The 
ultimate goal is self-sufficiency, but 
the decisions have to be made at the 
local level," Lester $aid. ''Federal 
programs' exist only to help local de- 
cision makers." 

Lester holds a BA degree in politi- 
cal science from Brigham Young 
Universjty. He has received nuroer- 
oijs local, state, and national awards 
and recognitions. In 1970^e was 
appointed by the President to the 
National Advisory Council on Mi- 
nority Enterprise; in 1972, he was 
appointed by the President to serve 
on the National Council on Indian 
Opportunity. iTiTO 
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TADS welcomes 
new eastern SIGs 

Coooectkiit 

dbjecttve: to launch an interagency pljuming effort to 
reconunend legislative and policy changes; regional com- 
mittees will continue to advise the Ihteragency Early Inter- 
vention Committee on ipiplications of that group's plans. 

Marylaml 

Objective: to expand the plan drafted in 1980-81 to in- 
clude guidelines fox in-service personnel preparation, par- 
ent involvement, and interagency service delivery. 



New Jersey 

Objective: to develop a comprehensive state plan for 
provision of educational services to handicapped infants 
birth to aged 3 years; planning will involve the depart- 
ments of education, health, and human services; parents; 
and local and regional service providers. 



North Carolina 

Objective: to develop EC/SE certification require- 
ments and interagency plans for delivering services. 



Ohio 

Objective: to develop mechanisms to identify key is- 
sues regarding the provision of services torliandicapped 
preschoolers, analyze the adequacy of the current service 
delivery system, identify constraints on and resources 
available for developing plans, and identify potential par- 
ticipants of a planning group. 

Virgiii tsludi 

Objective: to plan for EC/SE personnel development, 
parent training, and community aWarepess. 

Virginia 

Objective: to revise the state plan for handicapped pre- 
schoolers through sute-level interagency planning and 
through interagency planning at three local sites. 



I SIG 
1 Contact List 

I . ' 

I Comwclkiit Virginia Guldager 

203/566-7258 

• Maryland tin Leslie 

I 301/659-2542 

New Jersey i Patricia HiU - 

I A 609/1)84-5995 

I New Yorli Mike Plonker . 

* 518/474-5804 ' 

I North Carolina . Carolyn Pcny | 

I Mable HanUson . 
' . . ,919/733-6081 ' 
I Ohio Veronica Payer | 

, 614/466-2650 . 

I Virgin Islands . . ESeanor Hirsh ' 

I 809/773-7997 | 

Virginia Mary Jo Bunce 

I Mary Patten-Elsesser I 

I 804/225-2873 | 




the number of new Demonstration Project applications. ThecOr- 
rect number'of applications is 2B0. 



r 
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by Tal BiMkt TADS 

MLC holds third workshop 

For the third consecutive year, HCEEP minority 
leaders gathered in Washington, D.C., for a Workshop 
designed to address issues related to minority programs. 
On July 13 to 13, forty participants explored two topic 
areas: "The Proifessional MinorityManager" and '*Meet- 
ing the Social and Emotional Need^; of Minority Handi- 
capped Children/* Each workshop participant chosie one 
topic and participated in three related sessions. 

''The Professional Minority Manager** topic dealt 
with staff commuhication strategic, time management, 
and supervision &nd 'management of personnel. The so- 
dal/emotional needs topic addressed parenting skills, 
strat^es for serving minority parents, and creating home 
and school environments that foster the development of 
positive self images and concepts. Invited speakers pro- 
dded overview information and served as resources to 
teams of four or five workshop participants, 

Gaynelte Henderson-Wofford, International Business 
Services, Inc. (IBS), and Ronald Lewis and Donald Clark, 
Pennsylvania Department of Educatipn, led the minority 
manager topic. The social/emotional needs topic was led 
by Teresa Brito, University^ of New Mexico, LaDelle 
Olion, University of Arkansas, James M. Patton, Virginia 
State University, anid Sam Chan, Children*s Hospital* Los 
Angeles. 

After each general session, the teams examined specific 
problems and generated solution strategies. On the flnal 
day of the workshop* all the teams from each topic area 
reported the results of their efforts. These results and the 
speakers* presentations will be disseminated in a work- 
shop proceedhigs document. 

The MLC workshop was organized and conducted by 
IBS» under the leadership of Wtlhelmina Bell-Taylor, as a 
part of its contract with OSE. The MLC steering co mmit- 
tee met at the close of the workshop. 0331 
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INTER-ACT monograph 
published^ OSE funds 
conferences 

The monograph. Early Intervention for Children with 
Special Needs and Their Families: Findings and Recom- 
mendations, has been published by WESTAR. INTER- 
ACT members ri^searched and v^ote this p9per with a 
threefold purpose: 

• to document the importance and efficacy of com- 
prehensive early intervention services; 

• to serve as a resource to a wide range of agencies, or- 
ganizations, and individuals; 

• to advocate at all government levels for support for 
accessible, continuous, high-quality services beginning at 
birth. 

WESTAR is distributing advance copies to HCEEP 
projects ^d to every state director of special education. 
INTER-ACT*s Advpcalcy Committee encoifrages active 
dissemination to local, state, and federal decision-makers. 
Copies ke available from WESTAR for $2 each. Write 
to Wl^TAR, University ENstrict Building JD-106; Suite 
21S, 1107 N.E. 4Sth Street; Seattle* Washington 9810S. 

INTER-ACT reports that OSE has funded three na- 
tional infant conferences for the coming year. These con- 
ferences are on state networking, competencies for early 
intervention staff,, and comprehensive programming for ^ 
^ parents in early intervention programs. 

Each conference will have a different format and goal. 
The State Networking conference will cpncentrate on skills 
for working with people in local* regional, and state agen- 
cies. The Staff Competencies conference will be a working 
conference and will attempt to compile the discussions in- 
to a document to address the need for and the kinds of 
standards for staff in infant programs. The Comprehend 
sive Progrtomung for, Parents conference will present 
speakers who have a strong orientation toward parent in- 
volvement in their programs and who work with parents 
and their children in a variety of settings. Specific dates 
and locations have not been set for the conferences. 

QHiS 
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Rural Consortium meets 

6ver fifty educators from across the country attended 
the second HCEEP rural workshop at Oklahoma City, 
June 10 to 12, 1981. Participants represented over 40 
HCEEP Demonstration, Outreach and SIG programs. 
Representatives of the NationalnRural Project, ERIC- 
CRESS, the Rural (jToaUtion, and the Children's Defense 
Fund also participated. 

The workshop agenda presented a combination of top- 
ical sessions and featured speakers. The opening speaker, 
Barbara Zang from the Children's Defense Fund, Wash- 
ington, D.C., provided an array of practical strategies for 
affecting state and federal policy. Keynoter Everett Ed- 
dington. Director of the ERIC-CRESS (Clearinghouse 
for Rural Education and Small Schools), talked about ef- 
fective change in rural schools and communities. Steven 
Wilson, a network developer with the Rural Cbalition (a 
Washington, D.C.^based advocacy agency), spoke on de- 
veloping networks in rural areas. Workshop participants 
also were encouraged by the remarks of the closing speak-: 
er. The Honorable Wes Watkins, Chairperson of The 
Congr^sional Rural Caucus. Topical sessions explored 
high-interest issues for rtiral-ba^ted, early childhooid spe- 
cial educators. Topics included transition into public 
schools, interagency coordination,* staff training, secur- 
ing funds, recruiting personnel, parent involvement, and 
rural transfX)rtation. 

On the closing day of the workshop, participants di- 
vided into geographic regions and developed specific 
plans for strengthening networking efforts in each re- 
gion. 

Workshop participants received four monographs de- 
veloped this past year by the Rural Network: 

• Reaching Rural Handicapped Children: The Trans- 
portaiion Situation in Rural Service Delivery 

• What*s Rural? An Overview of Succes^ul Strate- 
gies Used by Rural Programs for Young Handicapped 
Children , 

• Let's Go Rural: Influencing Decision Makers 

• Effect lye Strategic in the Collection and Analysis 

Continued on page II 
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Cirban Consortium holds first 
workshop, report to come 

The first Urban Consortium workshop was held Jun'e 4 
and S at Dallas, Texas, and addressed a, collection of ma- 
jor themes identified as priority areas of concern for ur- 
ban-based programs. The workshop agenda featured nine 
extended (V/i hour) action/planning sessions on demon- 
strating the efficacy of early intervention, developing 
staff training and support systems^ interagency coordina- 
tion, family involvement, and factors'affecting funding. 
Each session's leader and resource, person encouraged the 
expression of a ^yide range of perspectives, each of the 
100 participants was seen as^ valuable resource. 

Though most of tlie Workshop participants were from 
the Dallas area or other texias cities, representatives Vrom 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Milwaukee, Seattle, Okla- 
homa city, T\ilsa, New York City, Providence, Pitts- 
burgh, and Washington, D.C., also aUended. 

A panel discussion moderated by Jerry Gross, pirector 
of Special Education for the New York City Schools, high- 
lighted the workshop. Bill Malloy, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of the Milwaukee Public Schools, William Renn^ Di- 
rector of the Division ,for Exceptional Children of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, and Gross shared their per- 
sp<;ctiyes on serving the handicapped under PL 94-142. 

The closing speaker, Allen Sullivan, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Dallas Independent School District, spoke 
of the challenges that the ethnic and culjtural diversity of 
urban families presents to educa((9f B , of young handi- 
capped children. 

Ruth T\imer, Director of Special Education for the Dal- 
las Schools, and her staff organized anil conducted the 
workshop with the help Qf a planning committee of 
HCEEP projects. A proceedings report is being prepared 
for dissemination. ^ fmn 
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Virgima, New York 
projects respond to 
fiscal woes 

by James O. Cox, TADS 

A Successful Fund-Raisin£ Event 

The Child Development Resource (CDR) Outreach 
Project at Lightfoot, Virginia, conducted a very success- 
ful fund-raising event on May 9, 1981. Thje event, called 
'^Bid*n Buy," was a combination sale and auction and 
raised about S10»S00 after expienses. Costs (about $1500) 
were held to a minimum; local merchants donated most , 
items and volunteers planned and conducted the event. , 

The planning committees-— parents, CDJR's Board of IX- 
rectors, concerned citizens, and project staff-— began 
work about eight months in advance, biiit their most in- 
tense work came during the last two months. The plan- 
ning committees included a publicity committee, a ^fts 
solicitation committee, a decorations committee, a raffle 
committee, an auction committee, a party pantry commit- 
tee', a great buys conmiittee, a country Kitchen conmiittee, 
and a boutique cohimittee. 

The publicity committee arranged for coverage by lo- 
cal radio and press. On the day of the event, a local radio 
mobile unit broadcast live from the scene. 

Bid'n Buy staff auctioned about 100 items— some of the 
more expensive items included jewehry , a trip to New York 
City, and a life membership to Nautilus body-building 
program— and sold 1 600 one^dollar raffle tickets for a mi- 
crowave oven, $100 in cash, and two reason passes to 
Busch Gardens. Gift certiflcates for cocktail hostesses for 
home parties,, buy-now-dine-later gift certiflcates, home- 
baked goods, almost-new boutique items, and a great buys 
sale also raised funds. A locdl sandwich shop provided an 
assortment of sandwiches and CDR paid only for the in- . 
gredients. A local balloon vendor donated^^a 20 percent 
commission on his sales, and a local distributor donated 
all proceeds from the sale of soft drinks. A local bank 
gave CDR permission to accept Visa and Master Card and 
waived the normal merchant's fee. 

Enthusiasm and hard work by volunteers, excellent 
publicity (the catalog .of auction and sale items seemed 
particularly effective), and generous contributions by lo- 
cal business were the keys to success for Bid'n Buy. If 
you would like more detaik about this fund-raisihg event, 
pl;^ write Holly Priest or Barbara Kniest, Child Devel- 
opnient Resources; P.O. Box 299; Lightfoot, Vbginia 
23090. 



A Cost Reducing Strategy 

The Regional' Demonstration Prograni,for Preschool 
Handicapped Children at Yorktown Heights, New Ytfrk, 
develop^ and implemented a parent volunteer system 
that reduced operating expenses by decreasing the num- . 
ber of paid teacher aides. Parents, grandparents, or older 
siblings as classroom volunteers also increased the adult- 
pupil ratio, gave the volunteers an opportunity to learn 
about individualized educational needs of children, taught 
them new skills for working with children, and provided 
an opportunity to see and learn about their child outside 
the home. , , ' . 

Interested parents helped develop the volunteer system 
which was pilot tested in the spring of 1979. During the 
1979-80 school year, an additional three classrooms fleld 
tested the system. Experiences were captured in two man- 
uals: , ' ' 

The Parent Volunteer System manual provides a step- 
by-step training program for teachers to follow — from in- 
troducing parents to the system, to the feedback/thank 
you session at the end of the year. The time commitment 
for the teacher is not excessive; it includes one hour to 
read the manual and become familiar with the system; 
about 10 minutes a day (flve minutes before and after 
each class) to choose activities for the parents, evaluate 
these activities, ^d set up the parent participation plan; 
two hours flve times a year to prepare and lead parent 
training sessions; and two to three hours for a breakfast 
or luncheon at the end of the year to thank the volunteers 
for their help. 

The Parent Activity Catalog, developed to supplement 
the manual, is divid^ into two major sections. The flrst 
section lists activities suitable for parent volunteers to im- 
plement on a dne-to»one or two-to-one ratio. The catalog 
lists activities in developmental order for children aged 
one to flve yecirs in the three areas of development: cogni- 
tive/language, flne motor/art, and gross motor. 

Parent Volunteer System (34 pages, $5) and Parent Ac- 
tivity Catalog (22 pages, $4) are available from Amy L. 
Toole or Kathleen Petisi, Preschool Program, Board of Co- 
operative Educational Services, Putnam/Northern West- 
chester; French Hill School; Baldwin Road; Yorktown 
Heights, New York 10598. Make checks payab le to; 
BOCES Preschool Program. BGED 



Tax information 

For free information on ux deductions and credits available to 
inrenu of handicapped diildrcn, contact: Arthur J. Sautcr, CPA; 
DeloiUe, Ha^ins, and Sells; 424 West Diamond Road; Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 55419. 



Please contact Jim Cox at TADS if you have any suc- 
cessful practices or ideas for reducing operating expenses 
or raising funds. 




LINC say s 

Easy-to-read pages 
are good enough 

UNC — pSE*5 Afarket Linkage Project for Special 
Education helps projects publish and disseminate 
materials, tnarecent issue of their newsletter. UPDATE, 
UNC offered projects this advice. 

AU pi^blishers ask authors to meet certain manuscript 
submission standards. However, a company will not 
,^ make a' publishing decision on the basis of whether a 
manuscript is single or double spaced. In other words, 
when mpney and time for retyping is scarce, LINC asks 
developers to cKerdse, good judgement. 

Several conditions beair on that judgement. First, most 
publishers will edik^ and typeset all manuscripts; the clean, 
white pages will be marked on and transformed in any 
case. The publisher asks only for a copy that is easy to 
read arid to edit (mark on). A smattering of single^spaced 
or even hand-correctlKl pages will not negate this objec- 
tive. 

Second, any available time and money should be spfsnt 
on ways that will influence the publishing decision. 
Money spent for professional editing time* for example, 
ustilally is more profitable,' than money spent for r^yp- 
ing. Consider holding potential retyping money, tell 
LINC (hat this money is available, and thereby allow 
LINC t0 offer a publisher the enticement of a bit of 
developer money that could go toward editing, typeset* 
ting, or art. 

For further information on LINC services and activi- 
ties, contact; LINC Services Inc.; Suite 22S, 1875 Morse 
Road; Columbus, Ohio 43229; or caU 614/263*5462. 




ERIC additlolu ... The following publications are 
now available in hard copy of microfiche from the ERIC 
Clearjnghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children, 
CEC: A Practical Guide to Institutionalizing Educational 

Continued on page 12 



Maine project materials 
help parents grow, 'group' 

by Michael Woodard, TADS / 

Good news from Downcast! Maine's ^aslungton 
County Children's Program Outreach Project receiritly 
developed two practical additio% to HCEEP's literature 
on involving parents. 

Helping Parents Grow aims to persuade parents that, 
just like their children, they are learning and growing, 
and that they too have needs which must be met if they 
are to be good parents and people. 

The book is a combination self-help guide and parent 
journal. Separate chapters look at the individual, spouse, 
and parental roles. And fathers and singie piffcnts are 
warmly included in the family of caregivers. The issue1:>C^ 
abuse enters naturally into a discussion of the shock of 
parenthood. Materials on setting priorities and organiz- 
ing tune are useful. 

A Handbook for Helping Parents ''Group** distllb 
four years of mother-support group experience* Chapters 
address group initiation, dynamics, leadership, and plan- 
ning. Fifteen actfvity plans in the areas of self*esteem, ef^ 
fective parenting, and nutrition are included, along with 
leaders' reflections on ithe strengths and drawbacks of 
e^ch activity. Helpful checklists and forms are scattered 
throughout; bibliographies are excellent. 

The model this book propo;^ has several virtues. The 
first is practicality. Mothers fo(ius on concrete changes 
like losing weight, preparing healthier snacks, and com- 
municating their feelings m^ effectively. The grief pro- , 
cess of the handicapped child's parent is not an agenda 
item. The pointers for rtmning parent groups similarly 
are straightforward. Many HCEEP projects hold parent 
groups, although few have on staff an experienced group 
worker. This book could save soiUedne a lot' of trouble. 

There is a refreshing candor in the bookr-quips and car- 
toons highlight the unexpected in group work. This is a 
book about real people doing important work*-*together. 

Helping Parents Grow and A Handbook for Helping 
Parents "Group** can be ordered ($2 each) from Wash- 
ington County Children's I^dgram Outreach, P.O. Box 
311; Machias, Maine 04654! o nmi 

Rural 

Continued on page 9 • , 

qf Cost Data in Rural Programs 

Copies of these and other monographs in this series are 
available from Patricia Hutinger, Western lUinpis Uni- 
versity; Macomb, Illinois 61455. A proceedings docu- 
ment of the Oklahoma City workshop is bettfg compiled. 

The HCEEP Rural Network board met after the work- 
shop and reviewed activities planned for the coming year« 
Corirme Garland, Houston, Texas, will continue to coor- 
dinate the network's efforts with OSE support through 
an Outreach grant to the FIT project, Vanderbilt Univer^ 
sity. 



Continmd/rompd^ll 

tnnovations: The Young BUk^Ic Exceptional Chitdr Pro- 
viding Program and Services; i9BMt HCE^ Overview 
md DimctoryimA A Oise Study of Technical AssBfance 
toDentonstrate Progiwm Young Handicapped Chit- 
dren: Part /. QUI ERIC it 800/336-3728; Vitgima r^i* 

Bradkiloini . . . Whe^chtdr Maintenance for theNoth 
Mechankai Consumer, by Dennis En^fi and William 
Bird» includes iOustrated instructions; an equipment sum- 
mary; and weekly, monthly, and yearly maintenance 
schedules. $1. ConUct: ARCH Center for Independent 
Living; IS06 Whitesboro Street; Utica, New York 1 3502. 

SIG dociuncnt distributed . . . TheCalifomia State Im- 
iriementation Grant project recently distributed to the 
HCEEP network the document Interstate Conference on 
Consortium Development: A State Implementation Grant 
Conference. 

If you haven't received a copy, or if you would like any 
additional copies, a few are still kvailabte. Contaic^; N6ncy 
Obliiy, California SIG Project Director; State Education 
Building, 721 Capitol Mall; Sacramento, California 
95814; or call 916/322-5038. 

New address fqr sUdetgpe ... The TADS/WESTAR 
slidetppe presentation **Starting At The Beginning . . . 
An Update on Early Education for Young Exceptional 
Children'* is available free of charge from the Handi- 
capped Learner's Materials Distribution Center. Please 
note this new address for the Center: 624 Walnut Street; 
Indianapolis, Indiana 42604. 

' Sesame Street for Mom . . . The producers of **Sesame 
Street** are publisMng a monthly newsletter for parents 
qf their ^ to 8-year-old viewers. Sesame Street Parents* 
i^ewsletter contains parent discussions (some issues in- 



TADS has new phone 




TADS recently gained jE^isMo a cost-saving 
long-distance telephone system. The change of op- 
eration forced h chMge of our telephone number. 
Please note our new number: 



962-2001 



qlude discipline, sibling problemst working mothers), a 
fathers* page, medical information and advice, first-per- 
son accounts of parenting problems, and regular pplls of 
parents. 

•< 

CSiilkral intervtewing . . . lite Clinipal Interview of the 
Child, by Stanley I. Greenspan with Nancy Greenspan, of^ 
fers guidance in observing children buth to aged 10 years 
m different a^ea^ of functioiting. Patterns of adaptive and 
9iala(daptive functioning in each, age group are also de- 
scribed. About one^quarter of the many case examples in 
the book involve children from birth, to aged 3 years. 
$17.95. McOraw Hill, New York City. 

For parents . . . Parents Can Be the Key, a 28-page 
booklet from PACER, d<f5cdbes parents* rights and rdjr 
sponsibilities in special educatibn. The booklet includes 
information on pareht involvement in assessment and 
lEPs, questions parents frequently ask, and lists of advo- 
cacy agencies and legal services. Av&ilable free to parents 
of handicapped children in Minnesota. Others: SI each; 2 
to 10 copies cost S.7S each; 1 1 to 25 copies cost S.50 each; 
26 to SO copies cost S.40 each. Send order$4)r^ptid to 
PACER Center, Inc.'; 4701 Chicago Avenue South; Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 55407. QM) 



l)a&e# of CmphA/i/ 



November 12-13 



December 2-4 



December 4-6 



Decei]nber 7-10 



USEP-dhio Fourtii Annual Statewide Conference. Sponsored by the United Services 
for Effective Parenting. Houston Woods State Park Lodge, College Corner, Ohid. 
Theme: Building Relationships. Contact: Shirley Sizemore. Earladcen Badger, or 
Donna Bums at tiie University of Cmcinnati, 513/872-S341 . 

CEC/TAO National Topical Conference on the Gifted and Talented Child, Hyatt 
Orlando, Orlando, Florida. Contact: Jeffrey H. Orloff, Department of Field Services, 
CEC; 1920 Association Drive; ReSton, Virginia 22091. 

Indicators of Mental'Health Disturbance in tiie First Eighteen Months of Life, a train* 
ing institute sponsored by the National Center for Ginical Infant Programs. Capital 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. Contact tiie center at 733 I5th Street, N.W.| Suite 
912; Washington, D.C. - 

HCEEP-DEC Early ChildhckKl Confci^ence. WasWngton, D.C. Contort: Sheila Fried- 
man at OSE. * ' 
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Advisory boards can stimuiate growth 
. . . Or disrupt goals 



While management generally is an 
accepted and uhder$tod role of ah 
brgatiization, the role of advisory 
boards in management is ojften un- 
clear. Recently, however, there has 
been a trend tp use advisory boards 
more, to include board members in 
decision making, and to hold the 
board more responsible for decision 
outcomes: This trend has given 
boards greater visibility, and so has 
created some problems. But, by and 

. large, the meaningful involvement 
and responsibility of advisory boards 
have provided programs with a more , 

; stable atmosphere for sound, long- 
range planning and qontinuity in 

; program management. 

^ Why an /Advisory Board? 

An organization's advisory board 
can stimulate growth or render the. 
organization impotent. So it is vital ' 
that the board be well-organized and 
understand its role. A board with 
tliese qualities becomes an effective 
channel to and from the coipmunity 
its organization serves. A board can 
be a treasury of expertise, attitudes, 
and connections that a program 
manager alone cannot provide. An 
effective advisory board also i^llows 
4q ojrganization to remain dynai^ic. 

Jn my experience, few board pa|m-( 
hers fully understood their role^^nd 
even fewer program managers under- 
stood the board*s role. Hiis atmos- 
phere often led to mistrust, an ih- 
efTective board/management relation- 
vship, and a waste of energy and 
'manpower. Eventually, the organi- < 
zation^s goals were disrupted. 

What Are Some Criteria for Organ- 
izing Effective Advisory Boards? 

Hie following criteria can be used 
to test whether a board is performing 
well: 

• Does the advisory board repre- 
sent a cross^tion of the community? 
A narrow servijpe orientation does 



by Robert R. DeVoid 

ilot take advantage' of the wide range 
of expertise that can be found in most 
any community. And, the narrow 
philosphyofaboard whose members' 
expertise and orientation are similar 
dan*t produce the diversity of ideas, 
experiences, and associations essen- 
tial for broad community support 
and interest. 

• Is the advisory board a "paper 
Mger" or doj^ it address program 
finances, Jf^^ress^ future plans, and 
other pertinent issues? Recently \ sat 
in on a board discussion that centered 
on the purchase of pencil sharpeners. 
This is not a legitiniate board func- 
tion. Board members want to deal 
with board issues issues that 



pertain to the program's goals and 
objectives. If an advisory board is 
directed to discuss office supplies and 
other low echelon activities, valuable 
members will lose int^est'and resign.* 
• Is your advisory board member^ 
ship always changing? Good board 
members are hard to And. And, most 
potentially good board members 
already are sitting on other boards. 
The |[)etter the board member, tW 
linore often he or she is asked to 
participate. Thus if your organization 
has an ineffective, high-turnover \^ 
board, a potentially gbod member 
will steer clear of yqur organization.' ) 
In time, an ineffective and nohfunc- 
Continued on page 4 



WISP— Outreach has constructive 
boand/management relationship 



Project WISP— Outrcath, Laramie, 
Wyoming, reports an effective, interested 
advisory board and a coAstructive board/ 
management relationstfip. Thongs C. 
Flamboe, Project Coordinator^cite^three 
ideas that are working. 

WISP-'Outreach identified potential 
board membery from the medical, political, 
parental, and university areas. The present 
board includes a physician, dentist, op- 
tometrist, tiutritioniit, pediatric nurse, 
hospital librarian^ legislator, state depart- 
ment officials, several parents of handi- 
capped chiklren, the director of the Associ- 
ation of Retarded Gti2ens,the president of 
the local Parent i( Child birth Education 
Association, day-care directori, Lamaze 
initructors,researchers,and media people, 
'*lt may sound Uke a large unruly board,** , 
Flaifiboe says, 'tiut schedules often con- 
flict, and many members arp unable' to 



attend meetings, sp the final ^ount usually 
is easy to manage.**. ' 
WISP— Outreach gives ea^h board mem- 
- ber a job description^Oiat ihbludes reasonk 
' Why theyare on the^ozfcd (inierest, position 
in the community, expertise, etc.), what 
they can expect from the project, and what 
the project ekpects^from them. 

^t board meetings, questions asked by 
sites are relayed to board members. Ques- 
tions might involve funfl raising, public 
relations, or how to approach the politicians 
or the medical community. The board 
membersbreakifitoappropriatediscussion . 
groups and address specific questions. At 
the end of the session the board writes a 
paper that offers to the sites the answeia , 
and comments of the discussion groups. 
Flamboe say% this approach adds a new 
dimension ^o the board; *They feel that 
they are giving something more thati just 
time.** 
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AatocatesrfsislrratDEC-siraQVitaivccptioaforCoiiticu Photo by auitt y^ndivkrt 



Coffee for Congress 



The Division of Early Childhood (DEC) of the Council for Exceptional Children t^ld a 
coffee for memben of Congress and their aideion Decembers, 1981 on Capitol Hill. Over 
1 50 advocates of early education for exceptional children gathered in the Gold Room of the^ 
Sam Raybum House Office Building to meet their congressional representatives and discuss 
early childhood issues. , ^ . 

DEC organized the coffiee to thank pe finally senatorsand representatives for supporting 
the fedeial role in the education of exceptional children and to provide them and their aides 
with the latest infonnation on the' importance^ (including cost-effectiveness) of early 
intervention with handicapped children. 

The reception was well attended by^congressional staff. Most. early education advocates 
were able to meet kt least one Elected reprexntative or aide from tjleir state. Imiir^mptu 
speeches were given by Re^^. Brian Donnelly, D-Mass., who hosted the reception for DEC; 
Austin Murpby, D-Penn., Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Select Education; and 
John,Doyle; Staff Director of the Senate Subcommittee on the Handicappejd chaired by Sen. 
Lowell Weicker, R-Conn. Fred Weintraub, head of CEC Governmental Relations, introduced 
the congressional speaken. DEC member Geneva Woodruff, Quincy, Massachusetts, and 
DEC President-Elect Talbot Black, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, led planning efforts for the 
coffee with help from Barbara Smith of CEC GovemmenUl Relations. Registration was 
coondinated by Trudy Zappolo at CEC. 
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Advisory boards 



Continued from page 3 

tioning bo^rd can affect adversely 
your internal organization and even* 
tually destroy you externally (within 
the community). 

• Does the advisory board parti- 
cipkte actively in programmatic 
issues? Programmatic issues include 
project continuation and evaluation, 
budget and financial planning, public 



relations, personnel, and copimunity 
involvement. Thefse are legitimate 
issues for boards. However, involving 
management and board at this level 
can be time-consiuming, and some- 
times confounding, especially for the 
manager who works best alone. 

Managing alone is easy and non- 
threatening, but problems may 
develop when funding or other dif- 
ficult matters arise. Active board- 
management involvement can diffuse 
a problem before it becomes a crisis. 

• Does the advisory board rubber* 



stamp the director's actions? Advisory ! 
board members should "understand 
that their participation is not mere 
window dressing for the organization. 
They need to understand their philo- 
sophical and financial board respon- 
sibilities. A board itnemberx:an walk 
away from a blundered project, but 
not from a law suit involving financial 
mismanagement. In receqt years, 
b6ard members have been held'respon- \ 
sible by courts f^r dafnages- for 
rubber-stamping financial activities' 
jeyend'-^ifliple-feana^eemeB t ' e rrors * * - 
(The State of New Hampshire vs. 
e:llcy?1%0). 

Board activities* need regular re- 
view. And, board and mangement 
activitic^s need to be ,kept separate. 
However, the two groups shotiid 
always communicate. Each board 
function is also a management func- 
tion. Only the perspectives should 
differ. For exaihple, jJie advisory 
board should view program evalua- 
tion in terms of philosophy and policy. 
— long-range planning and develop- 
m^ent, future funding, and overall 
program goals. The program manager 
should view program evaluation in 
terms of daily staff effectiveness, 
environmental influences^ funding, 
cash flow, and general program 
quality. Both approaches* to evalu- 
ation are necessary. Thus, manage^ 
ment and boards must cooperate. To 
avoid serious problems, advisory 
board members and the program 
manager must examine the issues 
, discussed above. Remember, if the 
board serves the program only in a 
crisis, as is often the c^se, and if tl^e 
program manager seldom communji- 
cates with board members on issues 
' germaine4o program success, then 
the organization is not functioningas 
it should, and a great deal of humah 
energy is wasted. UMJ 



Robert R. t>eVoidis Executive Director of 
the mnston L Prouty Center for Child 
Development, a diagnostic treatment^ and 
research . center ^ in Brattlebqro, Vermonti 
DeVoid has served as a consultant to several 
boards of directors, and he wrote A Manual td 
Assist a Board to Organize into an Eff^uye 
Body. Marilyn Benton, Administrative Direc* 
tor of the Winston L Frputy Center, helped iri 
the preparation of this article. 
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General iCMloH at Intemational Sympoiiunit Waahington, OC, 
December^ tall, IMl 



International group meets, 
discusses ECSE issues 

A small invitational International Sympojuum for 
Young Disabled Children, their Parents and Families was 
held at Washington, D.C., December 6 to 11. The 
symposium was sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education's National Institute of Handicapped Research 
and HCEEP in cooperation with UNESCO. The major 
purpose of the symposiuni was to exchange information' 
amolng^NESCO membei^ natiohs coneerning stiategies 
for tmprpving educational, health, and social services for 
handicapped young children, particularly in developing 
countries. Representatives of 12 foreign countries 
attended. 

Anne Sanford of the Chapel Hill Outreach Project and 
John Turner, Chairman of the Department of Social 
Services of the Uniyersijty of North Carolina, d<6sdribed 
the LAP and liciw the instrument and cutticulum^ 
materials were adopted for Widespread use in Egypt. 
Mohie Hussien of Egypt discussed his translation of the 
materials and the work that made them culturally 
relevant. George Jessien of the Port^gis (Wisconsin) 
Project described the use of that project in ruial areas and 
showed a slide presentation on the use of the mpdel in an 
experimental project serving the poor in Peru. 

Jean Tlifts, U.S* Assistant Secretary for Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services, and Virginia 
Knaueti White House Consumer Affairs Director, 
addressed the conference. Elpiza de Lorenzo of Uraguay 
was general chairperson. 

For more information, contact: Naomi Karp, Room 
3424, Switzer Building, NIHR; or jane DeWeerd, 3113 
Donohoe Building, Washington, D.C. 20202 QM} 



Sherry Rsynor (left), Wstcrtown, Mmm^ and £. Ciulcrick, Nigeria 



Lena Sakh (left), UNESCO, and Siiler CecUe Ciuien, Cameroon 
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Attendees 

Follo^wingisa Hit of attehdeciof the International Symposium 

for YounglOisabled Children, their FiienU and Famiiiei, hjtlA at 

Washington, D.C, December6 to 1 1. 
Cameroon: Siiter Cecile Cussen 
Denmark: Skov JorgenKn, Ministry of Education 
Egypt: Mohie Hussein, Replicating Chapel Hill Project 
Ghana: David Aryee, Training College - Deaf Education 
India: H. Singh, Ministry of Social Welfare 
Jamaica: Joyce Brown, Replicating the Portage Project 
Japan: H. Qgamo, Professor of Special Education 
Great Britain: Duncan Guthrie, Institute of Child Health 
Mexico: lubel Farha Valenzuela, Office of Special Education 
Nigeria: E. Caulcrick, Federal Ministry of Education 
PakisUn: Mike Miles, MenUl Health Center 
Uruguay: Eloiza deLbienzo, Director of Special Education 
United Sutes: Anne Sanfqrd, Chipel Hill Project; John 

Turner, Univerity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; Qeoige 

Jessien; Portage, Wisconsin 

UNESCO: Lena Saleh, Special Education Department 




HCEEP-DEC 
Conference 



j£d Soflilii, SES Dlitctpr, wldicwi confticiK* 



TiM Vermont ietegntkm . 






Jeinlbftt, Aiilkant SccRtirjr of Educftlon, %Mm% fiojcct 
dirtctori to ftfpond to rciUtlci of cumnt economic ^tuition 
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John Peltra, ' 
Unltentty of KnoxvUle, 
leads imall croup discuuinc 
adult education 



Conferjence Succeitiont: ^' ' i 

Plans ar^ underway for a 1982 National Early dliitd hood 
Conferences V6ur help ii requested to assure a wide imnge of 
input to dexvlop the conference program. If you attended tl^e 
1981 conference, what changes do you think should be made in 
content and' format? If you did not attend, what information^ 
would yoii like to have presented at a (982 conference? Do you^ 
have suggpstionfl for speakers atid prescnten? Please send 
genifnil or specific comments and suggestions to Warren 
Umansky;' !570 Aderhold. University of Georgia; Athens. 
'Gcorgia/30602 (404/542*1685). " 

Call for pafpen: 

Papers kre being solicited fbr considenitioj) for the 1982 
National Early Childhood Conference to be heki at Washington, 
D.C., in December. Papers n»y be on any topic concerning 
p^oung halidicapped children and their families. Reports of 
original research on efficacy of intervention with children and 
fa milies a^re encouraged . Other topics i)iay consist of theoretical 
models, documented practices, and philo|ophica| diicui^iion. 
Presentations which propose to describe a service di^live^ or 
training program will not be considered. Original papers will be 
given preference, though papers recently published or presented 
elsewhere may be accepted. 

Deadline for abstracU is July 1 , 1982. Abstiscts must be no 
more than 400 words, but should include infonnation on 
population, methods, materials, analysis of results, and inter- 
pretation and implications. Do not submit a full manmcript. 

Abstracts will be considered by a panel of reviewers. 
Announcements will be made by September 30. 1982. Papers 
will be considered for publication in the Journal of the Division 
for Early Childhood. Submit abstracU to Wanen Umansky;570 
Aderhold, University of Georfia; Athens. Georgia 30602 
(404/542-1685). 
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Editor's nole: 

This new column describes activities and products of 
HCEEP Outreach projects, A goal of the column is to 
encourage HCEEP project staff to share ideas and 
products, lb highlight your outreach project please send 
descriptive material to Pat Vandiviere at TADS, 

Following are descriptions of three projects — one in 
its first year of outreach funding (Project CLIP, 
. Montclair, New Jersey) and two which have been funded 
for several years (Child Development Resources, Ught* 
foot^ Virginia, and the Rutland Center, Athens, Georgia), 



Three projects 
describe activities, 
iWoducts 

^ by Pitrida Vandiviere, TADS 

Project CLIP Outreacii draining 

T^e Montclair, New Jersey/Public Schools* Cognitive 
Lin|(uistic Intervention Program (CiiIP)astist8 personnel 
to rcipli^ate the CLIP model in several school districts, 
day^:are centers, and nursery schools. The CLIP staff 
offers Ave fulMay training sessions to staff members in 
18 participating agencies. Trainees also visit the project 
demonstration site and receive on-site consultation visits. 

C^LIP provides participants with these products 
developed by the project staff: 

• Criterion Referenced Inventory of Developmental 
Tbsk'$ (CRIDT). A screening instrument for 4- and 
year-olds in areas of readiness, cognitive-language, 
visual-motor performance, gross-n^otor coordination and ^ 

%ody. awareness.^ - ■ ^ — I - - - - 1=^ * •-^ 

W \CUP Activity Guide. Languiigc-lekrning actiA/ifles 
designed for regular classroom teachers of pre-kinder- 
garten and kindergarten youngsters. 

• Parent Handbook, Suggested techniques and activi- 
ties iox parents to develop language and leami ng skills for 

• 4- and S-year-olds at home. 



CDR Outreach « 

' Child development Resources (CDR) is a private, 
nonprofit agency at Lightfoot, Virginia, near Colonial 



Williamsburg. CDR Outreach works with agencies That 
serve handicapped or at-risk infants. The project has five 
major goals for 1 98 1-82: 

• To stimulate replication sites with particular empha- 
sis on Virginia's rural communities and to provide them 
with training and technical assistance. 

• To develop, refine, and distribute products which 
inform target audiences about the CDR Infant Program 
and Outreach Project, assist in the replication of the 
CDR program components, and help other agencies to 
initiate new or improved services. 

• To coordinate the activities of the CDR Outreach 
Project with st^te, regional, and national agencies and 
networks and to impact on state and federal legislation. 

• To continue to assist the State Education Agency in^ 
the Implementation of the State Plan and P.L. 94*142. 

• To increase understandiiig and support for early 
education for handicapped children. 

The project staff provide training and technical 
assistance to four large replication sites. Each site has 
received 30 to SOhoursof core training in theCDR model 
and will receive additional training during the year. 
Another goal for CDR Outreach is. to create a lively 
statewide interdisciplinary early childhood network that 
includes all agencies and groups that wolrk with infants. 
' These products are available from CDR Outreach: 

• Skills Inventory for Teachers (SIFT), An evaluation 
instrument for planning staff developinent programs. 

• Skills Inventory for Parents (SIP), 1 15 items to 
measure changes in parental skills. 

• Tbaching Activities for Parents (TAP), Over 400 
activities fol teaching infants. Activities correspond to 
items on the Early LAP (Learning Accomplishment 
Profile) or thb REEL (Receptive and Expressive Emergent 
Language). J ' 

• CDR Parent Curriculum, A parent-group ci^rri- 
culum. 

• Child ^ind: A A/anua/. Techniques include com- 
munity education, use of the media, involving the 
medical prolTession, surveys, interagency relations, and 
Project Check (a community screening activity). 

• A Parent's Guide to the Child Development Re- 
sources Infant Program, Provides a rationale for a home- 
based program for families of handicapped infants and 
describes services. 



The kuiland Center ~ ^ 
Developmental Therapy Model 

The Rutland Center (Ath6n$, Georgia) provides 
Outreach services through its National Technical Assist- 
ance Office. The center is a community-'based psycho- 
educational program that combines special education 
and mental health personnel in a cooperative program of 
services to emotionally disturbed children, their families, 
and their teachers. The model includes identification and 
referral, intake and diagnosis, Develomental Therapy 
classes with parent and school services, and termination 



ind tmcking. 

The center*s overall goal is to increase spe^alized, 
high^uality services to seriously emotionally disturbed 
or handicapped preschoolers. Approved by the Joint 
Dissemination Revjiew Panel in 1975, the model served as 
the prototype for 24 community-based centers in the 
Georgia F^yp^oeducational Center Network and* has 
been replicated by 47 programs in 20states. The National 
Technical Assistance Office dissen^inatcs information 
a^ assists in program planningand design, staff development, 
and f valuation. , 

These products are available from University Park 
Press, Baltimore: 

• Developmental Therapy Sourcebook 

• Developmental Therapy 

• The Developmental Therapy Objectives 
" • Mtitsic in Developmental Therapy 

• Developmental Art Therapy 

„ • Developmental Therapy for Young Children with 
Autistic Characteristics , . • ^ 

Several boioklets'and film stripsare available from the 
prolfct. QnZS 
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Otitis Media is 
'hidden handicpp 

by Jdan Anderson, TADS ^ f 
Middle ear disease is so common in young children and 
its effect! so subtle that it could be referred to as this 
""hidden handicap*^ Otitis media c'an ht present with no 
observable symptoms such as pain« (ever, to^uchipg the % 
ear. 

The Preschool Conductive Hearing Impairment- 
Language Development Project (Preschool C.H.I.LD.) 
reviewed the literature Cjelevant^ to screening, inedical 
aspects, and educational ramifications of otitis media. 
The cesultt are^onui^^^ in The Hiddftt Ijfandff^ap, an 
' aniiolaledi bibli^o|rap% bf approHmatcl^^ 
1969 to the preseht ^ 

Though it is estimated that two-thirds of all children 
will have at least one episode of otitis media before age 
six, children who are particularly at risk for the disease 
are children with cleft palate, Eskimos, Native Americans, 
children with upper respiratory infection or respiratory 
manifestations of allergy, children with Down*s syndrdme. 
One in eight children will have six or more episodes of 
otitis media before six years of age. 

Adiag nosis of otitis media is made by determination of 

Continued on page 10 




The U.S. Office of Spedal Education (OSE) has 
changed its name to Special Education Services 
(SES). 

Demonstration iProject applications 

Review of applications has been postponed for new 
demonstration projects under the Handicapped Chil- 
dren's Early Education Program, the Field Initiated 
Reseacph Program, and the Handicapped Media Pro- 
gram, p^ding determination of final appropriations, 
accordingip t^e U.S. Special Education Services (SES) 
ofHce. * ' ■ 

The recent continuation resolution passed by Congress 
and signed by President Reagan provided less spending 
authority for discretionary^ programs in SES than was 
projected in the Administration's budget request. Thus, 
funds are insufficient at this time to conduct announced 
competitions for the three programs listed alcove. 

If additional funding becomes available when the 
current continuation resolution expires in March, the 
applications will be reviewed. If final appropriations are 
no higher than the level available under the continuing 
resolution, it w^l be necessary to cancelthecdmpetitions. 
Applicants will be hotified of the fii^l determinations 
when informlation becomes available^. ^ ^ — ^ 

SI|G applications 

The State implementation Grant competition will be 
held/accordin^ to U.S. Special Education Serviced Aii 
(estimated $300,000 to $300,000 will be available for the 
competition. Proposals for the one-year grants ^re due 
April 20, 1982. , 

0 

Personnel Changes: 

• Edward Sontag is Director of Special Education 
Services (SpS)« . i 

' • WilQdm Swten is Acting Deputy Diirector for^anage- ' 
ment for SES. 
a Gary Lambour is Acting Deputy Director of the 
Pivision of Innovation and Development. 

• James Hamilton is Acting Branch Chief of the 
Program Development Branch. 

• Marty Kaufman is Acting Director of the Educational 
Services Division. 

• Sheila Freidman has assumed temporary respon- 
sibilities for management of correspondence and 
communication between SES and the federal go vern- 
ment*s legislative and executive branches. UiltU 
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Continued from page 9 

fluid in the middle ear. This can be done by tympanometry 
and otoscopic examination. Antibiotics are ysed in 
treatment, but sometimes, small tpbc^ are inserted to 
release the fluid which has accumulated behind the 
tympanic membrane, or eardrum. It is this fluid accumu- 
lation that resuhs in hearing loss (usually temporary). 
RecujTing otitis media may result in rupturing and 
subsequent scarring of the eardrum, and more seriously^ 
sensorineural hearing deflcits. 

Hearing impairment during the early stages of language 
acquisition may have psycho^ducational consequences. 
Chil^lren with severe otitis media haye been shown to be 
delayed in speech ahd language development, possess 
auditory' processing deficits, present disturbances in 
auditory visual integration, and have reading disorders 
and poor spelling skills. One study reviewed reported that 
a group of learning disabled children had a higher 
incidence of otitis n^edia than their non-afflicted peers. 

Copies of the bibliography are available for $ l.SOeach 
(f:ost of reproduction and mailing). Mail requ'i^st to: Ruth 
Johnson,, Preschool CH-I L.D. Project, McKesson 
Jlchool,' 1624 Tracy, Toledo, Ohio 43605 (419/666-5180). 
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Urban Network 
planning committee meets 

An expanded HCEEP Urban Network Planning 
Committefi met at New Orleans in late October to 
formulate current anld long-range plans for the Urban 
Network. Several new members were added to the 
committee in part to replace members no longer available 
to serve. Joining Patsy Pochc (New Orleans),. Richard 
Liguori /Boston), and Ruth Ihmcr (Dallas) were n^w 
members Bca Gold (Los Angeles), Marjoric Goldstein 
(East Qrange, New Jersey), Marlcnc Hollicr (Houston), 
Richard Ifcrry (New York), Lee Walsh (Washington; 
D.C.), and Daphne Thomas (Louisiana SIG). Patsy 
Poc he is chairperson for this year. 

• Major goals for the HCEEP Urban Network are to 
assist in the development of organizations and consor- 
tiums in urban areas which will' support services to young 
handicapped children and their families and to help 
implement interagency coordination in urban settings. 

• The group currently is developing plans tp identify- 
specific u^^ communities that are ready and interested 
in holdihg a workshop for collaborative planning in 
^ervi^^ior young handicappec^^^hildrcn. 

• The^CEElP Urban Network also plansr Ip produce 
a newsle^er that will focus on the special problems of 
urban arqas and promote awareness of net wori( activities. 
They alsO plan to help link urb&n service providers with 
model HtEEP urban projects. 

• Mahy urban-based programs attended the Urban 
Network's meeting at ih€ HCEEP/ DEC Conference at 
Washinjgton, D.C.^ December 9, 1981. A proceedings 
document ifrdm the Urban Network's Workshop, held 
last June at Dallas, was distributed. 

• FofT more information on the HCEEP^Urban Net- 
work^ (Tontact Patsy Poche», Children*s Qenter, LSU 
Medicaj ibenter, 1 100 Florida Avenue, Building I l9i^.New 
Orleans, Louisiana 701 19 (504/ 948-688 1). 



Rural Network adds board members, 
schedules workshops 

Three new board members were elected to the executive 
board of the Rural Network at their December meetingat 
Washington, D.C. Ena Harris (West Pittsburgh, Cali- 
fornia), Jaclde Walker (Toppenish, Washington), and 
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Marilyn Johnson (Jjimestown, New York) will begin 
their dne-'yeir rerma in July 1982. 

• IWo regional workshops are scheduled for spring. A 
New England regional workshop will be held at Keelie, 
New Hampshire. April S to 6, 1 981 The Kansas/ Nebraska 
region wiU meet in Grand Island, Nebraska, April 29 to 
30, 1982. Each ofthese workshops is co-sponsored by the- 
HCEEP Rural Network and state agencies (in those 
regions) with major responsibilities for young children. 
The goal of both workshops is to help rural programs and 
agencies related to young handicapped children and 
famiUes become aware of models for enective rural 
service delivery. Projects interested in being involved in 
either workshop should contact Corlnne Garland, 
HCEEP Rural Network Coordinator; 14942 Bramble- 
wood; Houston, Texas 77079(713/496-2876). 

• A third annual national workshop for the Rural 
Network will beheld at Salt Lake City, Utah, May S to 7, 
1982. More information on that workshop will be 
published in the Rural Network Newsletter. 

• The proceedings document from the Second Annual 
Rural Network Workshop held last June at Oklahoma 
City, is being distributed. The book features speeches by 
Barbara Zangfrom Children's Dejense Fund: ""Affecting 
Stare and Federal Policy*"; and oV Everett Edington, 
Director of the ERICClearinghousoon Rural Education 
and Small Schools: ""Effective Chi^ffige in Rural Schools 
and Communities."" 

• The Rural Network resource bank is being developed 
to 'htlp link rural programs needing assistance with 
appropriate resources. A survey of outreach and third- ' 
year demonstration projects has been conducted to 
gather information on each program's rural model and 
technical assitstance capabilities. 

The Mifiority Leacjlership Cpn^sortium (MLC) in^ 
conjunction with International Business Services, Inc., 
held a training workshop for consortia members on 
December 8, l98l at the Washington (D C.) Sheraton 
Hotel. The workshop was part of the Handicapped 
Children's Early Education Program's annual conference. 
The one-day, two-part workshop focused on ""Effective 
.Writing Techniques for Minority Special Education 
Professionals" and ""Evaluation Strategies for Managers, 
of Programs Serving Culturally Piverse Handicapped 
fchildr^n.^ }\ 

Ronald ,Braithwaite and Leo Hendricks from Ihe 
Institute for Urban Affairs and Research at Howard 
University addressed the following evaluation topics: 

• evaluation models used in human service programs 




• the importance of setting goals and objectives 

• the use of qualitative models for^evaluating human 

service programs 

• how to present an evaluation report 

Daniel Assael, TADS Publications Coordinator and 
Gaynell Wofford, International Business Systems, Inc., 
conducted the writing workshop and addressed these 
topics: 

• writing effective proposals ^ 

• writing for publication 

• The MLC Steering Committee met at the conference to 
develop plans for the coming year. The group adopted a 
new mission statement and goals for 1982. (see page 12 iii 
this issue of £nip/ia5/5). 

INTER ACT to develop by-laws, 
hold conferences, proditce monograph 

The annitol meeting of INTER-ACT wa^ held at 
Washington, DC. on Debeihber9, 1981 Members heard 
reports on activities planned for 1982 and generated 
suggestions for future goals and activities. 

• In early February 1982, I NTER-ACTs executive 
committee will develop a set of by-laws to -distribute 
(prior to adoption) to the membership for comment. 

• TwQ topical conferences are planned for spring. A 
' cbnference on state networking, co-sponsored by INTER- 
ACT and the Infant Stimulation/ Mothering Training 
Program, Cincinnati, will focus on working w^th people 
in local, regional, and state agencies. The, conference will 
be held at Cincinnati,, April 27 to 29, 1982, and will be 
based pn a successful st^te networking effort^ in Ohio 
called^United Services for Effective Pai;pting^(USEP). 
For ml3re informwon, contact Shirley SIzemore or 

Donni Burnsat SI3/872-S34I. ' ' 

pi ' *< 

• Through project Optimus/ Outreach, INTER-ACT 
is organizing a conference on working with parents of 
infants at risk for or developing handicaps. One area of 
focus wili be parents who have serious problems such as 
drug addiction, alcoholism, mental illness,;(^r imprison- 
ment! The conference will be held at Bdston University's 
George Sherman Union June 7 to 8, 1982. A call for 
papers is being organized. 

•^■An INTER-5}icT task force will>develop a mono- 
graph that describes staff competencies for wdrking with 
handicapped infants and their families. The task force, 
chaired by ShMey Zeitlin, DIPHH Project, Brooklyn, 
New York, will meet in early February to develop a first 
draft that will be reviewed tit a planned INTER-ACT 
meeting at Houston, Texas, duringtheCEC Convention 
in April. l>e final draft wilt be completed at the parent 
conference at Boston. 

• For more information on INTER-ACT acti vities, 
contact Geneva Woodruff (61 7/471-1)350). OiliD 



At December meeting of MLC 



Minority leaders adopt new mission 



The Minority Leadership Consortium (MLC) of the 
handicapped Children's Early Education Program 
adopted a new mission statement at its business meeting, 
December9, 1981, at Washington, D.C. The new mission 
of the group is: To address key issues,, to improve the 
quality of services, and to provide information and 
training that will improve services to young, culturally 
diverse> handicapped children. > 

• In addition to the new mission, the consortium 
Outlined its workscope for the coming year. However, 
implementation and completion of the group's 1981-82 
objectives depends on continuation funding. International 
Business Services, Inc., an agency funded by U.S. Special 
Education Services (SES) to help MLC achieve its 
goals will hot have the funds to serve thexonsortium after 
Maxch 1982. The steering committee is investigating 
other funding sources. 

• Three needs were identified and adopted by the 
group as its major focus for this year: To incorporate 
multicultural sensitivity training and evaluation into in^ 
serviceand preservice programs; to promote the inclusion 
and adaptation of culturally sensitive curricula in 
programs serving culturally diverse children; and to 
promote increased involvement of culturally diverse 
parents in their child's education program. 

Concerning multicultural sensitivity training, the 
consortium workscope for this year includes compiling 



stiite-of-the-art information, surveying HCEEPprograms 
to determine their need and interest in sensitivity training, 
and matching resou^rces (information, consultants, train- • 
ing, etc.) to identified program needs. 
^ To promote the ^ncljasion or adaptation of culturally 
^ sensitive curricula in programs serving handicapped^ 
children, the consortium would like to compile state-bf- 
the-art information, hold a conference on the subject, 
and produce a proceeditigs document from the conference. 

To gather information to help programs involve 
culturally diverse pail;ents in their child's education 
program, MLC will conduct a survey of HCEEP 
programs* needs and Will attempt to match needs with 
available resources. 

• Membership eligibility also has been influenced by 
MLCs new foci^S; Any person interested in promoting 
the consortium's mission is invited to become part of the 
effort. For more /information on membership, please 
contact any nienii>er of the steering committee: Beverly ^ 
Johnson, Detroit City School District, Room 1010, S0S7 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48202, (313/494- 
1 634); Selerya Moore, Howard University Hospital, 204 1 
Georgia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20060, (202/ 
745-1595); Richard Tfcrry. 3rd Roor, 2253 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10035, (212/289-6650); Octavia 
Knithit North Carolina Central University, Dur ham, 
North Carolina 27707, (919/683-6509). OED 



Fund raiser can help 
tap private sources 

by James 0. Cox, TADS , i 

Over tne past decade funds foi^ services \o young! 
handicapped children and their families has come ' 
increasingly from public tax revenues. Given the direction 
of the current federal administration reducing govern* 
meftt spending and emphasizing private sector funding 
for human services — we must begin to cultivate and 
solicit more support from private sources: donations 
from concerned individuals; client payment for services; 
support from civic, fraternal, and special interest organi- 
zations; private foundation grants; and donations by the 
business sector. A number of different approaches can be 



used for each s(^rcc/of private sujgpbrt (6.g., door^toh 
door soliciitatioil^ targeted or geiiiifal direct-mail c^m- ^ 
paigns, spedal fuml-r^ing events like bazaars or walk-a- 
thons, • person-to-person appeals to wealthy persons, 
etc.). 

How can you decide which private sources offer the 
best potential and which method of solicitation is best 
matched with which source? If you lack experience iPn 
private-sector funding, then the professional fund-raisdr 
can help. Usually a professional itrhd-raising .firm or 
individual will hav(^ an initial meeting at no charge. In 
this first meetjhg, you canjdi^cuss charges for various 
services. ^ , 

If you need only^a short-term planning consultation, 
anticipate fees from S300 to Sl,000. If yoti plaa to 
conduct a comprehensive fund-raising campaign, a 
feasibility study to determine your area's giving potential 
probably will be necessary. This type of study, depending 
on size and complexity, can cost from SI, 500 to S10,000. 
If the professional ftftid-raiser will be involved in extensive 
planning and implementation of the fund-raising cam- 
paign, the cost will range from S percent to IS^percent of 
the amount to be raised. (Ethical standards require that 
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the professional fund^mi&er nol work for a percentage. 
Rather, a set fee for spcciflc scrvim and other expenses 
should be negotiated. > 

Two organizations that can provide information about 
selection crtleria, etl^ical standards, and names and . 
addresses of professional fund-raising organizations are: 
American Assoi^ation of Fund* Raising Counsel, Inc., 
500 Fifth Avenue. New York City 10036 (2 1 2/ 354-5799) 
and National Soaim of Fund-Raisers, Suite 831, 1 151 K 
Street, N.W., WasHJt»gleih D C. 20005 (2027638-1393). 
. For information about private foundations, contact: 
Foundation Center, 88 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
10019(212/ 489-8610) or 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N:W., 
Washington, D C. 20036 (202/3^1-1400). 

•.Voir The authot does not advocate the idea that the private sector 
^ thould he the matn or only source of funds for special education 
profframs. . f . , 

Cost anal\;sis 
yields cost saving 

In 1979, the Children's Center, Louisiana State 
University Medical Center School of Allied Health ' 
" Professionals at New Orleans, received a contract to 
develop and implement a ml||lel for the assessment and 
evaluation of handicapped infants and severely handi- 
capped preschoolers. As part of iUis work, an extensive . 
cost analysis for conducting the educational assessments ' 
< was completed. Since personnel costsaccount for most of 
the costs for child assessments, each member of the 
muItidiscipUnary team kept an accumte record of all time 
<^ speiu^^ wit tj^ea^ child during the evalus^ion process. 

Accurate lipie jj;td cost4isuro^cre reco^;||[d for each 
^/ assessmecjt, aitd a realistic projection of costs* for 
conducting child evaluations was accomplished. The 
estimate prior to the study was from S500 to $1,000 per 
child. The average established by the study was $250 to 
$350. This difference represents a substantial savings. 

While the cost-analysis study did not account for all 
the savings realized, it did provide the impetus for 
investigation and subsequent change. Most of the savings 
can be attributed to reduced time of the evaluation team 
by setting up spectftc questions in advai^e, eliminating t )' 
noneducaticmal questions, and reducing over-evaluation 
(e.g. , iCchiid is mobile, then a physical therapy evaluation 
would be unnecessary). 

For more information about the child assessment/ 
evaluation model and the cost-analysis study, conti^ct: 
Patsy Poche; Children's Center, J.SU Medical Center, 
llOORortda Ave., Building 1 19; New Orleans, Louisiana ) 
70119 (504/948-6881). For more information about 
savings that may be realized through cost analysis, 
contact your TADS technical aststance coordinator 
(919/962-2001). SEED 
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States vary approach 
to classification 

by Michael Woodard, TADS 

The dilemma presented by classification is cleiar: the 
categories that speed resources and focus teaching and 
therapy also can foster stereotypical treatment of 
individuals. The labels youhg children receive influence 
caregivers* attitudes and behavior, even though they may 
have only temporary validity. Yet it is axiomatic that '*the 
earlier the intervention^ the greater the potential impact 
on development.** Labelsrafi expedite services. So parents 
and professionals are reluctant to label young children, 
and reluctant not to label them. 

States struggle with this issue when they plan services 
for young handicapped children. Classification proce- 
dures affect the charactef of services provided, funding, 
professional training and certification, and eligibility and 
placement decisions. As policy makers, states inust 
balance the personal and pragmatic considerations dis- 
cussed above. A TADS informal telephone survey 
(October I9SI and January 1982) of the 21 states with 
preschool mandates showed a proad spectrum of ^ 
approaches to classification of ' young handicapped 
children. At one end of the continuum, eight states have a 
(iplicy of non -categorical classification. Children in these 
states tcceiw either noijabel or a gcfieric 'label (Ctg.* 
\, '\ Continued on pdge 14 



NJ mandates services 

Gov. Brendan Byrne oi New Jency signed legtilatton to phiie 
in mindited early ehtld hood lervteesfor hindiei^pped ehtldien 
from birth, beginning in September 1983. Servieetwitt eontinue 
I fbreHlldfennowfervcd^fUnseiilforhOOOehlldr^nlobecrved 
in nicit 1982, 2,000 in iUpit 1983, ind 4,000 the f^sltowing yeir. 
Fundi Ate provided. The tegislttion lUtei thit lerviees wilt be 
provided colUbonitl\^ly through the St«te Depirtment of 
EducAtion ind the State Health De^rtmont. Opeiatiqnat plant 
We ft not spelled out in the legislation. 

With paiage of thii law, Nji^ JerKy beeomet the third lUle 
within the last two year* to mihdatc; lorvieet from biclh. (The 
other stateMre Maryland and Texas.) Parentsand advoeatei put 
forth much effort in the past decade to aehieve thisgoal. Patricia 
Hill, jState Implementation Grant project director for New 
Jeney, will take anactive part in ptinning the implementation of 
the newiegUlation. > 
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deytiopnaentilly delayed or preschool handicapped). 
Four sutes have categorical classiftcation leading to 
categorical services. The categories used are largely those 
in Public Law 94- 1 42. Several variations were identified 
between these positions. Five states classify children 
categorically, but actual services are either non^tegorical 
or cross-categoricalJVWo states classify categorically, but 
they use predominantly^'^nonthreateningTcategories (such 
as learning disabled^ speech impaired, and other heahh 
impaired). Two states give local education agencies the 
option to classify children either categorically or non- 
categorically as best suits local needs. Specific information 
on each state surveyed follows: 



Alaska classiries categorically, after P.L. 94-142. 

Oilifofnia classifies non-categorically. 

Conncclicut classifies categorically, but LE As have the 
option (and are encouraged) to report young handicapped 
children non-c^tegorically. 

Delaware classifies categorically but anticipates moving 
toward nqn-catpgorical clasf^ification, i.^. developmental 
delay. 

District of Columbia classifies categorically, after P. L. 
94-142, but services are pon-categorical. ^ 
^ niifiois classifies non-categorically, using early child 
education. ^ 

Iowa classifies categorically but has a ''deferred 
dtagno$is** option (a child of indeterminate classification 
may receive ^rvices for one year withouia classification). 

Louisiana classifies mostly non-categpri^ally using 
preschool handicapped. Categories exist for the severely 
sensorially or pl^ysically handicapped,, autistic, and 
gifted /talemed. , ' ' 

Marylanil classifies categorioilty, after P.L. 94-142, 
but service are npn-caiegorical. 

Massachusetts classifies non-categorically. 

Michigan classifies non-categorically, using pfe- 
primary impaired, unless an obvious handicapping 
• condition exists. 

Minnesota classifies non-categorically up to age four. 

Ncbraslta classifies categorically ifor eligibility, but they 
also require that ''school districts shall describe programs 
in a manner which eipphasii^eskthe functionji pecfornafed 
and de-emphAsize^ the ipecific4iandicat)ping conditions 
. of xYii children' literved. Such descriptions nmy jnclude 
groupings such as ;seRso1ry impairments or development 
delay....-' > 

New Hampshire classifies categorically, after P.L. 
94-142. ' 
I Neiki^crsey classifies non-categorically, usirtg preschool 
handicapped. LEAs report categorically to the state to 
receivjB equalization aid. 

Oklahoma classifies categorically for eligibility and 
Importing, but approximately 80 percent are classified 



into ''nonthreateniflS** categories. Services are cross* 
categorical. 

Rhode liland classifies categorically for reporting, but 
local practice is predominantly non-categorical. 

Temiessee classifies categorically, but services are either 
bross-categorical or non-categorical. 

Ibus classifies categorically, after P.L. 94-142, but 
most are classified as speech impaired or learning dis- 
abled. Texas has an inclusive "multiply handicapped** 
category which accounts for 10 percent of handicapped 
young children. 

Vermont classifies non-categorically. 

Virginia LEAs-may classify either categoricall)\ after 
P.L. 94-142, or non-categorically, using developmentally 
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New |uidcbool( ... Understanding and Teaching 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, by Phyllis I^ewcomer, 
covers major emotional problems, and therapie^^ explains 
identification and screeningprocedui;ps, and advises how 
to select and combine therapies. Longwood^ Division, 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc.; Link Drive; Rockleigli, New 
Jersey 07647. 

' For siblings Sibling Information Network is an 
organization for those intertested in the welfare of 
siblings of handicapped children. Write: "Newsletter;** 
P.O. Box 791/ Peabody College; Nashville, Tennessee 
37203. . 

Start learning again ... Appalachian /Community 
Service Network (ACSN) is a cable program service that 
offers college credit television courses. Viewers enroll 
through local institutions. Sirring offerings include: 
"Teaching the Young Handicapped Child** and ''Inte- 
gration of Children with Special Needs.** Write: ACSN; 
1200 New Hampshire Avenue,, NW, Suite 240; Wash*^ 
^gtoQ, D.C. 20036. 

From High/Scope ... Home Teaching with Mothers 

Project — An Experiment The Longfttmir^al Follow^ 
Up of the Ypsilanti Carnegie Infant Education Project 
are monographs availa|>le from High/ Scope ($8 each). 
Also available (rent: i 13; purchase: $120),iia 16mm film, 
"Integfationof Handicfippedand Nohhandicapped Pre- 
school Children — Parents* Perspectives'* (PSI62). 
High/ Scope Foundation; 600 North River Street; 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197-2898; attention: Nancy 
Brussolo. 

Commtmicating ... A device called the Autocom is 
available for non-oral, motor-impaired persons. This 
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btitery*powered, wheelchiir-motinted coinmunication 
board can be personalized according to motor skills* 
prder the device from: Teteseniory System, Inc.; 3408 
Hillview Avenue;; P.O. Box 10099; Palo Alto, Galifomia 
94304. 

A talc of O An educational devicecalIed»*'A Tale of 
O,** explores the consequences of being different (dtsa* 
bility, race» etc.). The mmterial, orginaliy developed for 
business firms interested in helping people deal with 
problems of group diversity* dramatizes the research of 
Yale professor R.M. Kanter's book. Men and Women of 
the Corporal ion. The audio- visual comes as a slide-tape 
(S4I0 plus shipping) or videotape ($560 plus shipping). 
Three-day renul is $150. Good Measure* Inc.;. 330 
Broadway; Cambridge, Massachusetts 02135. 

Ideas to help handicapped students ... Recent offerings 
from Oryx Press include: Mainstreaming in the Media 
Center (price not set). Meeting the Needs of the 
Handicapped (S24.S0), No Choice: Library Service for 
the Mentally Handicapped ($ 1 7.25), Educational Pro- 
duirtsfor the Exceptionai Child (S65), Academic Library 
Facilities and Services for ihe Handicapped ($70), an^ 
Mainstreaming (SI 2.50). Order from: Oryx Press; 2214 
North Central at Encanto; Phoenix, Arizona 8S004 
(602/254-6156). \ 

Now HwE.A.R. thb ... Metropolitan Centers h8» 
developed H.E.A.R. P^c^ram, a training; mbnageiAcnt, 
anjl computer analyst^ program for school districts olr 



agencies that use a combined battery of pure toilip 
audidimciry and impedance measurement. The program 
is a contracted^rvice and includes consultation to 
establish screening program and training of testers. For ' 
^more information: Metropolitan Centers; 181 Wells 
Avenue; Suite 204; Newton, Massachusetts 02159 
1(8007225-4270). * 

v^tipdate catalog ... Speech^ Language- Hearing Update 
is a quarterly catalog of new and coming books, 
equipment^ and diagnostic and treatment materials from 
1 SO publishers and manufacturers. Annual subscriptions 
to this publication cost $35. Update Publications; P.O. 
Box 26377; Tempe, Arizona 85282. 

Are parents Involved? Report on the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act: Are Parents Ihvotved? 
is a 30-page paper on resuhs of an NCCE poll of more 
than 2,000 parents of handicapped children on their 
involvement in developing lEPs and material from 
federal compliance reviews on state violations* NCCB 
also offers 94-142 and 504: Numbers that Add Up 
Educational Rights for Handicapped Children, Children's 
Defense Fund. This publication answers questions parents 
ask about federal laws guaranteeing handi^pcd childrepi 
ai free public education. List sources of helpTcites releyiuit 
federal laws and regulations. Order from: Natioiial 
Committee for Cjtizens in Education; Suite 410, Wilde 
Lake Village Gteien, Department 2345; CoUimbia, 
Maryland 21044(301/^7-9300). ^ 



Brain damagsji development " ^ ~ 

Report Clives concise medical pei^spective 



Can a subjea as complex as the humanbrainand 
the manifold cau$;esf of damage to it be adequately- 
addressed in a 23-pa(ge monograph? Yes. That is,'if 
the audience for ^ujch a document is the array of 
professionals associatC|d with intervention services 
for young handicapped children. Persons htfvsng 
some knowledge oCihe etiology of developmental 
' disabilities, and perhaps frustrated by their lack of ' 
in-depth understanding, will welcome this concise 
yet sophisticated treatise on brain damage and 
development. Medical Persepective on Brain Dam» 
age and Development, by Marcia Q. McRae. The 
mongri^ph is a product of the Family-Centered 

Alter a roundiktibn review of etiblo^cal factors, . 
the flocument focuses on brain development and , 
mechanics of brain damage. The author relate the 
causes of damage to specific stages of brain 
development with a casual writing style that 
communicates the complex with clarity, An example 
is, "Baby brains are very susceptible to^-external 
compression which obstructs blood vessels and 
causes hemorrhage.... In the very tiny premature. 



just the tape holding an dxygen mask, or the back 
pressure from prolonged bottle sucking in a supine <i 
position can cause <Serebelbir hemorrhage.** 

The discussion on assessment of brain damage' 
emphasizes in plain, language the inclusion * of . 
functional behavior observations in c6ii)unction 
with laboratory t^sts and the presentation of 
flndings. Available laboratory tests are described; 
The author advocates that parents be given con- 
structive interpretations of test results so they can 

be **efrective advocates-allies** to their children. 

i. 

Topics of intervention include* seizure control ^ 
and develoomeQial intervention. Principle^ df ^ 
development ar<r reiterated: hierarchy, sequence, 
integration of skills, active learning* 

The authoir concludes with a word about parents* 
^Any program is only as good as its ability to 
support parents in their job of helping the child to 
develop a healthy self-concept and to perceiye4he 
world as a ptaceW jpleasure.** Though written for 
profasiohals, this monograph also may be a useful . . 
reference for parents. s . vV 
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Third Annual Montana Sympo$ium on Early Education and the Handicapped Child 
sponsored by Eastern Montana College and the Montana Office of Pubic Instruction, 
Theme: Educational Technology and the. Future of Early Childhood Education^ 
Write: Christine Mason; Institute foi* Habilitative Services, Eastern Montana Colelgc; 
Billings, Montana 5910 L \^ ' - < 

CEC 60th Anniversary Convention^ Houston, Texas. Write: Department of Field 
Services^ CEC; 1920 Association- Drive; Reston, Virginia 2209L . 

The Infant and the Young Clflfr: Developmental and Psychopathological issues, a 
Continuing education confererrce sponsored by University of Maryland School of 
Medicine and the Maryland Center of Child Study, Columbia Inn, Columbia, 
Maryland. Contact: Betty Saay; Program of Coritinuirig Education, University of 
Maryland School of Medicine; -lO South Pine Street; Baltimore 21201 (301/558-3956). 

Using the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum, a tmining institute sponsored by » 
High/ Scope Educational Research Foundation; 600 North River Street; Ypsilanti, 
Michl^n. Contact: Bettye McDonald (313/485^ 

A ■> ' ' y ■/ . \ ; '. . • . • 

High/Scope Foundation Spring Conference, Ann Arbbr, Michigan. Write: Public 
Information and Services, High/ Scope Foundation; 600 North River Street; Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 48197-2898. . ' ^ ' 
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Demonstration Pxojects^continue services 



by James O. 

TADS and WESTAR recently con- 
ducted an informal, voluntary survey 
of 126 HCEEP demonstration proj- 
ects that have completed their three- 
year funding cycle from SEP. Thirty- 
nine of the projects surveyed com- 
pleted funding on June 30/ 1^1; S3 
on June 30. 1980; and 34 on June 30, 
1979. 

All 126 projects were asked if any ' 
aaivitics initiated with HCEEP funds 
were still operating as of December 
31, 1981. And, they were asked to 
compare their current level of opera- 
tion with the level during federal 
finding. The 39 proj^ that qoiH'* 
pleted funding in 1981 also were asked 
to estimate their Purees of funds anci 
the level at which their model pro- 
gram components continue. 

Since this was an informal survey, 
approximate flgurcs were accepted 
and information was not verifled. The 
39 pr6jects that completed funding in 



Cox, TADS, WMl Deidse Taylor-Hefshel, WESTAR 



1981 were surv^ed by telephone; all 
responded. The other 87 projects were 
surveyed by mail; 70 percent respond- 
ed. Of the projects that did not re- 
spond, all but two were later con- 
tacted by teliephone. The two projects 
that could not be reached were con- 
sidered not operational. 

Of the 126 projects surveyed, ^ 90 
projects (7) percent) are continuing 
some portion of the services that were 
initiated with HCEEP funds (see Fig- 
ure I). Of these 90 projects, 19 have 
increased their overall services (more 
than lOO'^ffiercent continuation). An- 
other 21 projects were able to main- 
tain services at the same level (100 per- 
cent continuation). Figure ! shows 
that projects which more recently 
completed thetlr HCEEP funding are 
more likely to continue some portion 
of their services. However, additional 
analysis shows the average continua- 
tion rate of the older projects is hi^er 



^ (127 percent for 1979, 98 percent for 
1980; and 86 percent for 1981). 

Table 1 shows continuation rates 
for the six HCEEP model compo- 
nents of the 32 continuing projects 
that completed HCEEP funding in 
1981. The direct service components 
(services for children and parents) are 
continued at the highest rate$. All 
continuation rates are above SO per- 
cent. 

2. The funding sources werc^assigned 
to a specific category (local, state, 
private, or federal) according to who 
made the decision to allocate the 
funds, not by the origin of the funds. 
For example, fimds from local educa- 
tional agencies (LEA) originate from 
dty, county, state, and fecjieral tax 
dollars. However, all fynds that came 
from the LEAs to the projects were 
assigned to the local category, regard- 
less of original source. Therefore, the 
Continued on page 4 
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Figure 1 

Continuatioii Percentages* for HCEEP Demonstratioii Projects 
Completiiig Three Years of Fading in 1979, 1980, and 1981 

• as of liecember 1981 
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30^« m-Vk 





1980 



82^« 

■ -32 
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Not Continued 29 percent 
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1919 
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K N 1 High Continuation (100 percent or more) — 40 projects have an overall average of 144 percent. 
USL&lM Moderate Continuation (70 to 95 percent) - ^0 projects have an overall average of 80 percent. 
Low ConthiuatkMi (10 to 67 percent) - 20 projects have an overall average of 45 percent. 

Ho ' 




Continued from page 3 

percentage of funds originating from 
the federal government is probably 
much higher than the 7 percent listed 
in the federal category. 

Additional analysis of the fundmg 
sources of the 32 continuing projects, 
shows that ,13 projects had only one 
source while another seven project^ 
had one major source (70 percent or 
more from that source) with one other 
sourjce. The remaining 12 projects had 
two or more sources with no m^or 
source. Three^uarters of the projects 
using multiple sources were able to 
continue their services at a level of 100 
percent or more. "The projects with 
theTughcncveKoT continu^ion U5fed^ 
multiple sources more often than the 
projects with lower continuation 
rates. And, their sources were more 
evenly distributed among the four cat- 
egories of fimding (sec Table 3). 

A Cqmparisoii of Previoiis Surveys to 
this Year's Results 

Six months after completing their 
funding, the 1979 and 1980 projects 
w^e surveyed by telephone about 
their continuation efforts. The 
following discussion compares the 
Jesuits of the survejp where similar 
data was coUeaed. 

The percentages of projects that 
reported continuation of at least some 
oortion of their services in the 1979 



Table 1 

Average Ckinlinu^tion Rates of 
H€ EEP Mdd d^mpoticnt s f o 
Projects Completing Funding in 1981 




Services for CMdren 102<t^o 
Services for Parents^ _^l4^o 
Demonstration and Disseminati on 63*^1 
Proj^am Evaluation 60Vo^ 
Administration and Manag ement S9<^ 

Staff Deve lopment 58% 

n « 32 (projects that continued some portion of their services) 



Table 2 

fading Sources 



\ Local 

Local ^ucation agencies 
(l^tiblic schools) 

Project's fiscal4igencyL — 

City/county government 

Total 



36(7o 

3% 
49*70 



State 

State education agencies 6*W) 

(includes special and regular 
' education monies) 
Other state agencies 11% 

(e.g.. Department of Human 
Services* Regional Educational 
Service Center, Department 
of Children and 
Yout^ Services. Bureau of 
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Developmental Disabilities, etc.) 
Total 27% 

, Private 

-Private/oundationst corporations^ 

and community 

organizations 8% 
Special fund raising ^ 5% 

(e.g., donations, trust iTunds, 

memoried gifts, etc.) 

Fees for services 
(e.g., insurance, 
payments by parents) 
Total 



' Federal 

Early childhood 
Personnel preparation 
Total • 



17% 



5% 
7% 



Table 3 



Use of Number and of f^inding 

Ax^32(projecu completint funding in 1981 and continuing some ponion of tlieir services) 

Number of Sources ' Category of Sources 



•> 

IXVCI Ul V^QIlKlUiUIIIQn 

Hifh (100 percent or more) 
Moderate (70 to 95 percent) 
Low (10 CO 67 percent) ^ * 


1 
1 


One Major 
Source 


> 

Multiple 
SburcK 


.V 


Load 


State 


Private 


Federal. 


Higli (;::ontinliation 
41% (13 projects) 


23% 


8% 


69% 




38% 


30% 


18% 


13% 


..V- ■ * 

Moderate Continuation 
31% (10 projects) 


30% 


40% 


30% 




51% 


. 35% 


11<W 


3% 


Low Continuation 

28% (9 projects) 


1 

78% 


\ 

22% 


0% 




62% 


14% 


22% 


2% 
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and 1980 surveys are similar to that of 
the 1981 stuvey. At the time of the 
1979 sj^ey, 1(X) percent of the proj- 
ects reported some continuation 
(M^er, 1979; Daniel and Jackson, 
1980), and the 1980 survey relported 
that 83 percent of the projects con- ' 
tinned some Services (Cox and Her- 
shel, 1981). Figure I shows that 82 
percent of the 1981 projects continued 
services. 

The overall continuation rates for 
all six model components for the 1980 
and the 1981 surveys were similar. 
Though both surveys reported that di- 
rect services was the modd compo- 



nent continued at the highest rate, the 
actual rates were lower for the 1980 
projects (90 percent for services for 
children and 76 percent for the parent 
component - Cox and Hershel, 1981; 
see Table 1 for 1981 results). Tlie in- 
direct service components were higher 
for the 1980 projects. 

Local funding remained approX'^ 
imately the same from 1980.to 1981, 
while the state category decreased by 
14 percent, the private category in- 
creased by 11 percent, and the federal 
category increased by 4 percent. The 
percentage of projects having one 
source, a major source, and multiple 
sources remained the same. 
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Voluatecr Martktt JMay at Leaniinf Together, IaCm lUlelf^ 



Good management insures 
success of volunteer i^ogram^^ 
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•Strong administrative leadership^ 
will bring about a strong volunteer 
program," says Mary Mac Bradshaw, 
a volunteer services director in North 
Carolina. "And token leadership will 
bring about token results." 

The key to a successful volunteer 
effort, Brasdshaw says, is a well- 
managed, well-structured volunteer 
program. 

Bradshaw and her staff at the Of- 
fice of Volunteer Services of the ^k)rth 
Carolina"^ Department of Human 
Resource give technical assistance to 
volunteer coordinators in health 
departments, mental health and day 
care programs, and other public and 
private agencies. 

Funding cuts to human service pro- 
grams will create the need for more 
volunteers, Bradshaw says, but the 
volunteer programs themselves need 



^tiinding. .".YjOU*lL-lL<?i?d - more 
volunteers, but a volunteer program 
won*t be effective without someone to 
manage that program. And you have 
to pay management." 

Good volunteer programs don't 
just happen, Bradshaw says. "A 
sound volunteer program has to have 
coipmitmcm as a top priority -the 
1 commitment of management, the 
cooperation of staff, and the dedica- 
tion of,the volunteers themselves. 

"So the effect of funding iuis^bn 
volunteer programs depends on how 
management feels about the program. 
If they back the program itH fly; if 
they don't, it won't." 

Improper management is the 
leading cause of failure in volunteer 
programs. Other reasons for failure 
. are resistance from regular project 
/ staff and inadequate training ;and 
Vttipcrvision of the volunteers. 

^ . 8 



Agencies can avoid failure in their 
volunteer programs, Bradshaw says, 
"if thc|, director is sold on the program 
and sfUs the idea to the stiaff, if staff 
are involved in writing volunteers' Job 
descriptions and if ' they understand 
how the vplunteer will help^ and if 
volunteers know they arc involved 
directly with the agency's goals. 

"We apply to our volunteer pro- 
gram the same principles we apply to 
—anything that involves inanagement," 
' Bradshaw says. She cites ten steps to a 
well-structured volunteer . program: 
prepare, recruit, interview^ place, 
orient^ train, supervise, keep records, 
evaluate^ and recognize. "We treat our 
volunteers just like employees-ex- 
cept they know tlicy will get recogni- 
tion rather than a paycheck.". 

So, who is the unpaid worker who 
, gives time and effort for a cause? 

"Forget the image of the little old 
lady with time on her hands," Brad- 
shaw says. "Your aVefage volunteer 
tocjay is an ujibeat, busy person. And, 
the busiest people give the most time*" 
Indeed, many organizations find that 
they must adjust tReir schedules to ac- 
commodate those who^ work ipne to 
five and want to volunteer m the even- 
* ings. . * ^ 

AnylXKiy can be a volunteeV, Brad- 
shaw* says, ^"but not d^erybody fits 
every job. And making up a job for 
somebody just so they have somc- 
^ thing to do is a big mistake." That's 
why recruiting an^ placement must 
match the volunteer with W agcincy's 
needs. , ^ ^ 

Martha Hay has caughf tlie spirjt of 
volunteerism. A busy nfother, she 
spends one morning a week at Learn- 
ing Together, Inc., a Raleigh,' North 
Carolina, preschool for handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children. • 

"I Kked the concept of the school 
and wanted to support it," Hay says. 
"And, being a volunteer m^kes me 
appreciate what I have in my • own 
children. I come home fulfilled and 
gratified that I don't have those prob- 
lems on a full-time basis. 

"M^i work frees the teacher to do 
, other tasks. The kids are happy to see 
me, and when they learn something, 
it's so great to see that breakthrough. 
It's very gratifying. I feel needed, and 
I feel when I'm not there, I'm missed." 



Fmtt'i^Bor aUufy complete 

Family 
homes serve 

nearly half 
of day-care 
children 

- Family day care is the most widely 
used form of out-of-home cKiild care 
iii the United State$ and currently 
serves more than^ S.2 million 
children, according to a new report 
issued by the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families 
(j^CYF). ' 

FamOy day care is described in the * 
report as nonresidential child care 
provided in a private home other 
than the child's own. 

Nearly half of all children in day 
care are served by family day care 
homes, and the demand for this type 
of care is expected to increase as 
more young women enter the work 
force, the report states. 

These fmdings are contained in 
family Day Care4 in the United 
States, the flnal report of a four^yeaf 
National Day Care Home Study car-' 
ried out by ACYF. It is the first com- 
prehensive national survey of family 
day care. 

According to the final report: 

•Unregulated family day care ac- 
counts for 94 percent of all U.S. 
family day care; independent care in 
individual homes regulated by state 
agencies accounts ^or three percent ' 
of the total; and regulated homes 
operating as part of day care net- 
works under the sponsorship of an 
umbrella agency account for another 
three 'percent. 



•Average group size in family day 
care is 3.5 children per home. Ninety 
percent of family day care providers 
care for /six or fewer children and SO 
percent for three or fewer children. 

•Parents like the homelike setting 
of family day care and look most 
often for a convenient location, ex- 
perienced caregivers, and a 
Stimulating environment for their 
children. , ^ 

•Most prbvid^'s of ^family day 
care are not well paid - about 87 
percent questioned earned wages 
below the national minimum wage at 
the time, ancl providers frequently 
absorbed many of the costs for food, 
supplies, and 'toys, 
' The executive summary of the 
study makes a number of recommen- 
^dations for improving family day 
• jcarer encouragement of family day 
care by communities to meet the 
growing, demand for child care;^ 
greater use of resource and referral 
services to help parents find the kind 
of day care they want; and develop- 
ment of more training facilities for 
caregivers. 

Free single copies of a S5-page 
summary of the final report on the 
National Day Care Home Study, 
'^Family Day Care in the United 
States: Executive Summary, may be 
obtained by writing to Patricia 



Knight honored 



Ocuvia B. Knight, Directoir of Project 
TAP. an HCEEP Demonstration project 
at Durham, North Carolina, hat won the 
6. Max Gardner award given by the 
Univenity of North Carolina to a member 
of Its faculty who has made the greatest 
contributioii to mankind in the current 
scholastic year. 

Knight shares the honor with Joseph 
Sasser, a professor d^f* agriculture. 
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Hawkins, Administration for 
Children, You\h and Families, P.O. 
Box 1182, Washington, D C. 20013. 

At Frank Porter Graham 
Center 

Program trains 
home day-care 
provides 

The Homebased Day Care Train- 
ing Program at the Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center 
(FPG), Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
was established to design a training 
■i system for the spate's home day-care 
providers. ^ 

During the program's flrst year, a 
set of 12 home day-care training 
pack^ was developed and fleld 
tested. All packets deal witli infor- 
mation at an eiftry level of learning, 
contain easy-to*read materials, and 
provide learning through activities. 
The set of training materials is flexi- 
ble and<m be used by a caregiver in- 
dependently or with trainer support. 
Sets of packets are being ijised in a 
variety of training approaches 
throu^out North Carolina. 

During the second year, the pro- 
gram will continue developing train- 
ing materials 'for home caregivers in 
North Caroling. A Tirainer's Manual 
for use with the set of 12 packets, 
media materials, and an independent 
study course already Ipve been pro- 
duced. And, a library of resource 
materials was established to support 
the training system. 

The program is funded through a 
grant from the Offlce of Day Care 
Services, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Human Resources. Thelma 
Harms, FPG*s Assistant Director for 
Development, is Director of the 
Homebased Day Care Tkraining Pro- 
gram. ' nnzD 
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TADS group studies 
evaluatidn of interagency 
collaboration 



Cutbacks in human serviees budgets are causing ad- 
ministrators to ask if the results of interagency collabora- 
tion are worth the fiscal and human a)Sts. Docs collabo- 
ration between agencies really create a more accessible, 
efflcient, and humane service system for children and 
families? Are scarce resources conserved? Are service 
gaps filled and overlaps eliminated as advocates for in- 
teragency coordination typically promise? . 
\ TADS' TA to Slates' ^aff reviewed the literature and 
talked to clients and realized , that evaluation of inter- 
agency collaboration is a virtually uncharted area. Few 
have tried to do it and almost nothing is written on the 
subject. Yet, thp questions noted above persist. So, TADS 
convened a meeting of people wlho are breSaking ground 
in this area to talk about possibilities and problems and 
xo devise k guide t|iat TADS' clients could follow to plan 
evaluation of their interagency collaboration efforts. 
The group agreed that: 

f Evaluation of interagency collaboration is com- 
plex but not impossible; 

• Straightforward data gathering and analysis can 
yield useful information; 

(I. to r.) Jerry Ekkr, Sae Kocn, UuIa Joley, MarUyn Mnsumcci ai 
TAOS workshop Evalaatiag Utcratcacy CoUaboiatlon 





"Prpccss evaluation is particularly important 
'siiK^ the process orpcople and agendes interac- 
ting is the source of products; 
^* Interagency collaboration occurs in stages, and 

* particular evaluation questions and strategies are 
appropriate to each stage; 

• People can design and conducf evaluations at a 
cost they can afford. 

The following people attended the March meeting at 
TADS: Robert Cpvert! University, of Virginia; Jerry 
eder, Lexington, Kentucky; Mary Elscsser, Virginia 
' SEA, Richmond; Unda Foley, Mid-Atlantic Regional 
Resource Center, Washington, D.C.; Susan Keen and 
Marilyn MusumccI, Center for Resource Management, 
Yorktown Heights, New York; Jofcn McLaughlin, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; and 
Tanya Suarez, Pat Vandlvlerc, and Mike Woodard, 
TADS. 



' iVatch for the TADS monograph. Interagency Casebook (in press), a 
collection of readings and cases thai explore and support the idea that 
agencies should, coordinate services to young handicapped children 
and their families. 
■ 1 -£rf.. 
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Coalition forms to 
support continuation 

by James O. Cox, TADS 

The Eastern Kentucky Coalition for the Handicapped 
at Lexington, Kentucky, tapped federal, state, and local 
funds to continue the model classroom begun with 
HCEEP funds and to expand into four additional sites. 
The expansiion represents a five-fol,d increa;se in services 
tit public schools for young severely handicapped 
children and t)ieir families. 

Prior to the three-year HCEEP demonstration grant 
project, public schools* in the Lexington area had no 
classroom services for the young severely handicapped. 

United Cerebral Palsy (UCP) of the BluegrasS, the pro- 
ject's fiscal agency for their federal funds, knew that suc- 
cess ofnhe model classroom depended on broad com- 
munity support. And, UCP fostered this support by 
forming a coalition of a public school, a hospital, a 
health clinic, and itself, and by recruiting an advisory 
board that was a cross section of influential people. 

Continued on page 13 
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Handicapped babies 
learn helplessness 

by Joan Andeison, TADS 

The normally developing infant, even in the Tirst jiours 
and days, competently elicits responses to stimuli from the 
environment (Stone, Smith, and Murphy, 1973). A 
neonate's behaviors, though limited, can elicit and rein- 
force attention from the caregiver'. As the infant matilrcs, 
he or she learns that other environmental events ^ be 
controll^. This awareness that environmental events^are 
contingent upon one's actions is the basis for the infant's 
continued exploration of actions that yield outccmes and 
problem solving in the sensorimotor period (Le^yis and 
Goldberg, 1%9; Brinker and Lewis, 1982). Gaining ai^ 
awareness of one's control over environmental events is 
crucial in order to progress from primary circular reac- 
tions-! can make Things happen, but I don't know how I 
did it -to means-end behaviors - If I do this, that will hap- 
pen (Piaget, 1952). ^ 

Disruptions in the normal experience of action-outcome 
sequences result in a sense of '"learned helplessness" 
(Seligman, 197S; Kearsley, 1979). If an infant feels no con- 
trol over events, he or she will stop trying to influence 
them. A handicapped baby particularly is vulnerable to 
contingency deprivation (i.e., the lack of experiencein ac- 
tions and outcomes). Motor deficiencies may interfere 
with the infant's ability to control the action, and lowered 
parental expectations may, reduce the outcome (the 
parents' responsiveness to the infant's behavior) Blinker 
and Lewis, 1982. 

Iiftervention in infancy should include learning con- 
tingencies as a basic cognitive skill (Brinker iand Lewis, 
1982; Johnson, Jens, and Attermeier, 1979). 

The Contingency Intervention Curriculum (CIQ 
developed by Lewis and Brinker at the ETS Institute for 
Study of Exceptional Quldren, is an attempt to provide 
opportunities for contingency learning for handicapped 
babies. The CIC capitalizes on the infant's present com- 
petencies and the knowledge that he or she is an active 
learner. 

The components of the contingency intervention system, 
consist of: 1) a play environment (apparatus ^enable to a 
variety of infant responses and consequences); 2) input 
devices (foot panels, lever, and button boxes) Hvhich 
register responses; 3) output devices which provide conse- 
quences (photographic* slides, tapes of mother's voice, 
music, visual displays, vibrator pads); and 4) a microcom- 
puter which relates input to output, records events, and 
analyzes data. The CIC is a system that examines 
movements and consequences which can be related. 



Behaviors which demonstrate increasingly more complex 
conUngoicy awareness are reinforced. 

Brinker and Lewis (I982> have reported the preliminary 
results of the application «of the curriculum to five 
moderately or severely handicapped infants (CA: 3.S to 
I2.S months) and four profoundly retarded multihandi- 
capped children (CA: 29 to 52 months). Three patterns 
develop^ in the younger moderately to severely handi- 
capped groups. Two infants demonstrated rapid acquisi- 
tion, two showed a more gradual differentiation of 
responses, and one child did not associate the reinforced 
action with the outcome (that is, the child did not show an 
awareness, of the contingency). Further, moderate in- 
creases in Bayley scores were seen following intervention in 
the contingency learners for whom such scores Were 
available. The child who did not learn the contingency had 
an uncalculable MDI at t^e beginning and at the end of the 
project. This suggests, as Feuerstein (1980) advocates, the 
advantages of assessing an infant's capacity to learn as the 
learning occurs rather than assessing the capacity to learn 
, based on comparisons with infants who have already 
learned the task. 

Though the profoundly rjCtarded multihandicapped 
children did not appear to interact with objects or people 
at the beginning of the project, all fout learned the rein- 
forcement contingencies. In addition to the specific rein- 
forced response (kicking, arm movements, head raising), 
researchers observed increased vocalizations, voluntary 
movesnents, smiles, and laughter. This suggests that con- 
tihg^cy learning also may have general developmental im- 
pact by increasing motivation to control environmental 
events. fiTvn 
Complete references may be obtained from Joan Ander- 
son, TADS. 
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by Talbot Black, TADS 

Our ChUd: 

. A Culturally Diverse Consortium 

The HCEEP Minority Leadership Consortium's May 
Steering Committee Meeting at Washington, DC, settled 
several long-term efforts accomplished through the joint 
efforts of MLC and International Business Services, Inc., 
under a special contract with SEP* The consortium chang- 
ed its name to ''Our Child: A Cukurally Diverse Consor- 
tium." The steering committee also developed a plan, to im- 
plement transition strategies outlined at their meeting at 
the HCEEP/DEC conference in December I98I. 

The committee clarified further |he consortium's mis-"^ 
sion statement (see Emphasis, Vol. 5, No. 2) and 
developed a plan for future activities. 

^ Continued on page 11 
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Workshop examines 
mainstreaming issues 

Mainstreaihing has become an established concept in 
special education, but what special problems, issues, and 
opportunities does ma|nstreaming present to the 
preschoQler and his or her family, teachers, and school? A 
TADS workshop, March 15 to 17 Raleigh, North 
Carolina, explored the implications of mainstreaming for 
early childhood special education. The workshop was 
designed to: enhance communication among researchers, 
teachers, administrators, personnel trainers, and parents; 
exchange information and ideas on best future practices 
and direaions; and explore issues of concern, especially 
the pros and cons of mainstreaming preschool children. 

More than 90 participants from 18 states gathered at 
Raleigh from as far away as California, Washington, 
Maine, and Nova Scotia. They represented 23 HCEEP 
projects and othw early childhood programs such as Head 
Stan, day care, and preschool incentive grant projects in 
North Carolina. 

Keynote speaker Ann Tumbull of the University of 
Kansas spoke on integrating the handicapped child in the 
family, schpol, and community. 'Himbull, a mainstream- 
ing researcher, teacher trainer, and parent of a handicap- 
ped child used examples from her personal experiences to 
address the problems and means of integrating a haildtcap- 
ped child into the family. 

The workshop agenda included sessions on research 

.•1 

' . Bulletin-Board 

A new Emphisii fmture, "Bulletin Doard,^ will publish an- 
nouncements and answers to questions related to early educa- 
tion of the handicapped. Send announcements of product 
publication; expertise-, research-, or Information-wanted 
notices: any professional Queries to: Emphisisj 500 l^CNB 
Pktui; Chapel Hill. hlC 27SI4 

-'Ed, 

At the winter nwtlni of State ImplcmcntitionVjwiit Direc- 
tors, icvcrti requests were nuidc to TADS, WESTAR, tnd 
NASDSE to initliute • 'nnilephOQe IVee* for fait dissemination 
of important early childliodd special ediicaXlon information 
fran W^hington. DC, to states. Imefcsted Individuals or 
Offailizations should contact the early childhood coordinator, 
in their state. 

ERIC 




(1. 10 r.) Tal BlKk, Sam Odom. MHceGoralnIck dlscass pabtkatlon to 
be developed from TADS Malnstreamlnt Workshop 



finduiSs and implications, prwchool miainstreaming train- 
ihgf^ programs, and mainstreaming models and materials. 
Most prcsaitcrs were from HCEEP projects and research 
institutes. Media presentations on mainstreaming were 
given# and project materials were displayed. 

One workshop session explored the pros and cons of 
mainstreaming preschoolers. Marian Hainsworth of Proj- 
ea ERIN, Dedham, Massachusetts, and David Lillie, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, took con- 
trasting sides of the point/counter-point discussion. 
Hainsworth focused on the purposes and benefits of 
preschool mainstreaming for handicapped and nonhand- 
icapped children, families, teachers, and administrators. 
LiUie cautioned the acceptance aiid adoption of 
mainstreaming as the primary mode for educating 
preschool handicapped children. He pointed out unproven 
assumptions about mainstreaming and weaknesses of a 
mainstreaming approach if implemented under less than 
ideal conditions. He emphasized considering the individual 
cbiid's needs, and that mainstreaming i^ probably not for 
everybody* 

A tliiique feature of the workshop was its pre^workshop 
"day of discussion" where the workshop planning commit- 
tee identified questions and issues of mainstrea^ning 
preschool handicapped children. Small discussion groups 
.expldred the definition of preschool mainsu-eaming, ad- 
ministrative and legal issues, the cbild, the family, and 
trainbig/ 

Croup members included researchers, teacher trainers, 
program developers, administrators, and parents of hand- 
icapped children. Agencies represented were HCEEP pro- 
jects, state and local education agencies, day care pro- 
grams. Head Start, and universities. 

The discussions will be highlighted in a future publica- 
tion about preschool mainstreaming issues. 

Workshop planning committee members were: Betty 
Bright, Kentucky Bureau of Education for Exceptional 
Children at Frankfort; Dot Csinsler and Anne Sanford, 
Chapel Hill Outreach Project; Mike Guralnick, Ohio State 
University; Marian Hainsworth, Project ERIN at 
Dedham, Massachusetts; Nancy Peterson and Ann TYim- 
bull. University of Kansas; Phil Strain, University of Pitt- 
sburgh; and Shirley Vqipc, Hampton Institute in Virginia. 

3j 
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FoUovdng passage by both Houses of Congress^ Presi- 
dent Reagan signed the extension of the Continuing 
Resolution. Below is a profile of the fujiding structure 
under the Education for the Handicapped Act: 

Education of the Handicapped Funding Profile 

1982 



1981 



Continuing 
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SiBte Grants 


Appiroprialion* 


Resolution 


State Grant Program 






(PL 94-142) 


874,500 


931,008 


Preschool Incentive 






Grants 


25,000 


24,000 


Education for the _ 






Disadvantaged 


- 




HandicHDDed 






(PL 89-313) 


152,625 


146,520 


Special Purpose 






Irrogrenu 






L/cai-tsuna v^eniers 








1D,UUU 




oevereiy riancucappea 






rrujccis 






(EHA^^21 and 624) 


4,375 


. 2,880 


Early Childhood 






Education (EHA-C-623) 


17,500 


9,600 


Regional Vocational, 




■ 


/\uuiii ana 






Postseconda^ 






Programs (EGA-C-625) 


2,950 


2,832 


Innovation and 






Dcvelopihcri't (EHA-B) 
Media Services and / 


"""^ 15,000 


7,200 






Captioned Films 






(EHA-F) , 


. 17,000 


11,520 


Regional Resource 






Centers (EHA-C:621) 


7,656 


2,880 


Recruitment and 


1 




Information 






(EHA -b-633) 


. 750 


720 


Special Education Per- 






sonnel Development 






(EHA-D.631, 632, 634) 


' 43,500 


33,600 


Special Studies 






(EHA-B^I8) 


1,000 

» 


480 


Total 


1,177,856 


1,188,600 


*lri (houMnds o/ doQen 







The final level of funding for HCEEP for Fiscal Year 
1982 remained at $9.6 million. Since this Continuing 
Resolution figure was not raised, it was necessary to return 
-^^aJH t g w i d emonstArion apjpli€ationsUo4he^p^li(;a&t^eri» ^ 
des. For the first time in the program's history, no new 
demonstration grants will be awarded. 

Funding levels for Fiscal Year 1983 are not yet known, 
however, it is anticipated that new demonstration grants 
will be awarded next year. QZiD 



Consortia 

Continued from page 9 

INTERACTS second annual national conference "was 
held June 7 and 8, at Boston University. The conference 
featured 27 workshop presentations and six main speakers: 
Rose Bromwich, Irving Lazar^ Eli Newbbrgeri SaUy Pro- 
voice, Irving Keruieth Zola, and a representative of the 
Carolina Institute for Research of Early Education for the 
Handicapped. The .conference focussed on successful 
practices for addressing special needs of parents of young 
handicapi^ children. Hie issues and needs of parents 
who may be substance abusers, mentally ill, or mentally 
retarded were highlighted. 

A monograph. Guidelines for Competencies for Person- 
nel in Early Intervention, is being written ;by the IN- 
TERACT Personnel Preparation Task Force. Contwit was 
outlined and a first draft of the competencies was written 
when the group, chaired by Shirley Zeltlln, met at Los 
Angeles in February. 

The first part of the monograph will define the "^gh- 
risk" infant, discuss parent involvement, give some 
historical perspective of early intervention, and describe 
the ndw profession that is emerging from this field. The se- 
cond part will list the basic or core competencies that per- 
sonnel need in order to implement an effective early in- 
tervention program. Each Task Force member is responsi- 
ble for part of the writing. For more information on this 
^xtUHiogEapb^<aMUact ShiricP Zeitlin;»£3M JUpne MoyntaL^ 
Avenue; Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043. 

For more information on INTERACT contact Geneva 
Woodruff; Project Optimus/Outreach, South Shore Men- 
tal Health Cemer; 77 Parkingway; Quincy, Massachusetts 
02169. 

Rural 

Three workshops and further development of its 
resource bank comprised a busy spring for the HCEEP 
Rural Network. Rural Network Coordinator, Corinne 
Garland, reported that the group's activities inclmled 
two regional workshops conducted at Npw England and 
Kansas/Nebraska and their third national workshop, 
held at Salt Lake City. j * 

Both regional workshops provided information to 
early childhood service providers in their respective 
regions and encouraged the development of regional 

continued 
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continued " 
early childhood networks, iqclpding the^tSitoatioo 
specifi<ta^ic ftsgsrn^"* 

^ The -Nw England workshop, held at Kccnc, New 
Hampshire. April 5 and 6, was planned in cooperjation 
with twenty agencies (state and local) from Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. Grand 
Island, Nebraska was the host location for the Kan- • 
sas/Nebraska workshop. April 28 to 30. A plannii\g 
committee repr^cnting twelve slate and regional j3gen- 
cics supported that effort. 

Louise PhilUps, long-time leader in IjfCEEP and an 
advocate for rural programs, and Harris Gabel, Rural 
Network Chairperson for the last three and a half years, 
were hoiKJrcd by the Rural Network board at the na- 
tional v^rkshop. Resolutions cited, their many con- 
tributions to the field and to the developipcnt of the 
Rural Nttwork. Phillips also was that workshop's 
^keynote speaker. 



Urban 

The Urban Network's steering committee met at 
Washington, DC, in mid-June to explore further issues 
relating tc interagency coordination and collaborative 
planning in urban settings for early intervention. Working 
in cooperation with TAPS and the National Association of 
State Director's of Special Education (NASDSE), the 
group, chaired by Pfctsy Ptoche, New Orieans, intends to 
produce a publication that identifies key issues and recom- 
mends strategics for collaborative planning for urban- 
based early intervention programs. The publication will be 
disseminated to all urban network members when it is 
completed. • . > 

For more information contact: Patsy Poche; Children's 
Center Infant Development Program, Louisiana State 
University Medical Center, ilOO Florida Avenue, Building 
119; New Orleans, Louisiana 70119. QltD 
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J DRP-approved 

MAPPS serves 
rural Utah CamiliesK 

by Patricta^Vandiviere, TADS 

The Multi-Agency Project ffcr Pre-Schoolers (MAPPS) 
' is a home- and community-based intervention program 
for handicapped children (birth to age five) in rural, 
remote areas. The project is based in Logan, Utah, but 
has outreach replication siiA in rural areas in Ut^, 



Biggs appointed 



Lucy Courtney Bigfs was appointed Associate Commis- 
sioner for Developmental Services of the Administration for 
Children. Youth and Families (ACYF). She is responsible for 
ACYFs Head Start Bureau and the agency's day care activities/ 

Prior to her ACYF appointment, Biggs served during 
1979-81 as Director of the Department of Grants and Contracts 
in Human Services at the University of Tenncsscc*s Division of 
Continuing Education. 
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Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
The p<roject is designed for are^ where the population to 
be served is small and where Jpccializcd personnel are 
scarce. The areas served by the project are characterized 
by great distances between sites, gravel and dirt high- 
ways, and geographic barriers. MAPPS has three major 
goals: to develop and disseminate MAPP3 products, to 
stimulate site replication, and to train rural service pro- 
viders, "^^if 

The parents of preschool handicapped children birth t0 
three act as intervention agents and receive detailed and 
specific curriculum to work with their young handi- 
capped children in the home. MAPPS trains the parents 
in the curriculum's use and provides weekly rtiqnitoritig. 
Existing preschool and community day care services are 
used to mainstlrcam young handicapped children age 
three to five. MAPPS provides curriculimi materials, 
trains parents and teachers in their use, and monitors 
progress throughout the year. 

The hc&rt of the intervention program is the Cur- 
riculum and Monitoring System (CAMS). Developed by 
the project, CAMS addresses five developmental .areas: 
receptive language, expressive language, motor develop- 
ment, self-help development, and social^motional 
development. ^ 

The CAMS packages have 15 objectives in receptive 
language, 41 objectives in expressive language, 98 objec- 
tives in motor development, 90 objectives in self-help 
skills, and 40 objectives in social-emotional development. 

The complete CAMS system included: 

• A manual which provides ati overview of the 
CAMS model and explains the procedures for 
using the five curriculum programs. 

• Placement tests designed to place each child at 
the appropriate level in each program. , 

• A slide-tape presentation which introduces the 
curriculum programs, teaches their use, and ex- 
plains the simple system for scoring the child's 
responses. 

• Five sequenced curriculum programs with detail- 
ed teaching instructions so they may be used by 
persons with varied backgrounds. 

Each of the curriculum programs is printed jn an easy- 
to-use style and is bound in a notebook. Individual pages 
can be copied for use by the parents or trainers working 
directly with each child. The CAMS 'products are avail- 
able through the Walker Educational Book Corporation, 
720 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 



Funding 

Continued frvm pfige 8 

The coalition members provid(»i a range of services: 
the public school supplied classroolm space and teacher 
aides, the hospital provided physical therapy and refer- 
rals, and the health clinic provided referrals and medical 
assistance. In the project's second and third years, the 
public school assumed greater Hnancial responsibilities 
for operating the model classroom. The coalition used 
their combined resources to start services in other public 
schools. 

The community advisory board was active in public 
. relations campaigns fund raising. When the three- 
year HCEEP grant ended, the board tapped eight specific 
sources to fund continuation of the project at the five 
sites: 

• Local public schools — SO percent 

• SES Personnel Preparation grant ^ 10 percent 

• Robinson Foundation (in eastern Kentucky) - 
10 percent 

• Kentucky River Coal Corporation - 10 percent 

• UCP of the Bluegrass - 10 percent 

• State education agency contract - 6 percent 

• Community organizations (Lions Club, Rotary, 
church groups, etc.) - 2 percent^ 

f Individual contributions through a telethon - 2 
percent 

As a result of its involvement and commitment, the ad- 
visory board formed a nonprofit corporation to continue 
to raise funds to support services for young handicapped 
children. 

A manual describing the coalition's approach to ob- 
taining continuation funding will be available fall 1982. 
Contact: Ftonnia Taylor; UCP of the Bluegrass, P.O. 
Box 8003. 46S Springhill Drive; Lexington, Kentucky 
40503. 
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Thdn caregivers . . . Infant Caregiving: A Design for 
lYainlng. by Alice S. Honig and J. Ronald Lally, is a 
resource for those who train caregivers. Chapters deal 
with infants* emotional development, nutrition, motor 
skills, sensory experience, and language. This new edi- 
tion includes information on integrating handicapped or 
abused infants into a program. SI2.9S. Syracuse Univer-' 
sity Press; Syracuse/ New York. 

C^omprehenilve approtcb . • . Psychopathology and 
Adaption in Infancy and Early Childhood: Principles of 



Clinical Diagnosis and Preventive Intervention, by 
Stanley I. Greenspan, discusses six stages of 
nsycholo^^ growth from birth >to age Tive. Com- 
ppxisoits of normal and pooriy adapted behavior and en- 
vironments are detailed to determine pathology. Case 
hbtorjes, principles of preventive intervention, and prac- 
tical treatment methods are in^^luded. S22.S0. Interna- 
tional Universities Press, Inc.; New York. 

Edacallpn».IT.V^ . . . Impact. of Mutational Television 
on Young Children (Educational Surdies and Docimients 
No, 40) studies the principles and concepts of evaluating 
children's educational television and looks at program 
sample from the United Stated, Germany, Japan, Brazil; 
India, and others. SS. Write; UNIPUB; 34S Park Avenue 
South; New York; or call 212/686-4707, 



Perinatal outreach . . . Perinatal Outreach Educaiti 
Methods. Evaluation, and Financing, edjted by Eteverly 
' S. Raff, is designed to assist physicians; nurses, and ad- 
ministrators develop and conduct perinatal outreach 
educational programti; Contains |!iroceedings of a con- 
ference conducted by the National Perinatal Association 
with support from the M^ch of Dimes. S2.S0. Write; 
Professional Education Department, March of Dimes 
Birth Defects Foundation; 127S Mamaroneck Avenue; ' 
White Plains, New York I060S. 

Cpfnputer diagnoses birth defects . . . A computer " 
system that takes descriptions of signs and symptoms of 
patients with birth defects, asks pertinent questions, and 
gives a differential diagnosis has been developed by the 
March of Dimes-sponsored Center for Birth Defects In- 
formation Services (BDIS). The system is known as the 
Diagnostic Assist Facility. Also available is a registry for 
undiagnosable cases. This is a Tirst step toward develop- ' 
ing the Unknown Registry Facility, a system to identify 
unclassified syndromes and look for common elements 
that may suggest tHeir causes. For tfiSfe information, 
contact Sidney Gellis; P.O. Box 403; 171 Harrison 
Avenue; Boston, Massachusetts 021 1 1 . 

Resilient kids . . . Vulnerable But Invincible, A 
Longitudinal Study of Resilient Children and Youth, by 
^mmy Wemeiyan^ Ruth Smith, studies the sources of 
resiliency and strength in children who have overcome 
poverty of parental psychopatholo^. The book iden- 
tifies individual and environmental variables that con- 
tribute to stress resistance. Authors show intervention 
can help. Siff^ McGraw-Hill; P.O. Box 400; 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 

Precinct 94^142 . . . shows why communication often 
fails among physicians, educators, and parents as they 
work toward early identification find referral of poten- 
tially handicapped children; In investigating failures to 
commpnicate, overuse of }aTf0i, and inconsequential 
complaints, the ''(letectives'* discover many mutual 

Continued 
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misunderstandings. Written and produced by Robert 
Abramoviu of the \We Child Study Center and Mark 
Sottnick, $70 (rental); $450 (purchase). Available from: 
MTI Teleprograms Inc,; Northbrook, Illinois, j 

More Mms • . . "Out of the sHadows** shows how to 
t«ich dressing, toileting, and other self-help skills to 
children designated severely retarded with IQs below 40, 
$12 (rental); $170 (purchase). "^Children are riot Pro- 
blems; They are People," demonstrates an integrated 
prjschool model for normal J^nd severely handicapped 
vjchildren/$14 (rental); $270 (purchase). For both films, 
write: Film Rental Services; University of Kansas; 746 
Massachusetts; .Lawrence, Kansas 66045; or call 
913/684-3352. 

MainsliYaming , , . "Young and Special" is^an inservice 
training course to prepare early childhood teachers for 
mainstreaming in regular preschool settings. Each of the 
' 30 modules has i L^der's Guide, Student Guide, and 
one 30-minute color videotape. The series is in documenr 
tary television format and features true cases. Module 
titles include: "Not in MY Class!", "Demystifying Special 
Eaucation"; "When Silence Isn't Golden"; "Love Always 
Helps." Write: University Park Press, Audiovisual Pro- 
grams; 300 North Charles Street; Baltimore, Maryland 
21201; or call toll free 1-800/638-7511. 

the years you can't remember . . . Before You^ Were 
Three: How You Began to Walk, Talk, Explore, and 
Have Feelings is a child development book for adults and 
children that takes readers back to early learning days. 
Authors Robie Harris and Elizabeth Levy combined psy- 
chological and scientific studies and extensive interviews 
with parents to describe the physical,^ emotional, and in- 
tellectual growth of the first three years of life. Illustrated 
with piore than 100 photographs. $7.95. Order from: 
Delacorte Press; P.O. Box 2000, Department BT; Pine 
Brook, New Jersey 07058. ' 

Child-rearing bookshelf . . . Four volumes on child- 
rearing by T, Berry Brazclton cover a wealth of informa- 
tion for parents and professionals. On Becoming a Fami- 
ly looks at feelings of expectant parents and shows the 
complexity of early relationships with unborn and new- 
bom infants, $8.95, Infants and Mothers helps parents 
understand the needs and strengths of babies during the 
first year after birth. The book takes into account inborn 
differences in temperament and compares active and 
quiet babies along their individual developmental paths, 
$7.95. Toddlers and Parents offers parents practical ad- 
vice for stirviving and enjoying the struggles and tri- 
umphs of raising a toddler, the author examines special 
problems of working parents, single parents, large 
families, disturbed families, and day care centers, $7.95, 
Doctor and Child discusses common problems of early 
childhood: toilet training, sibling rivalry, hyperactivity, 
colic, discipline, television, and toys, $4.95. Order from: 



DclL Publishing Co., Inc; P,0, Box 2000, Department 
TBB; Pine Brook, New Jersey 07058-2000, 

Clarification of RL. 94-142 • . . is a four-volume set 
(SIO) (available individually): administrators ($3), special 
educators ($3), classroom teachers (1^^* and paraprofes- 
sionals/support staff ($2), Each vbWme explains the 
history of the law and its key provisions, and suggests ac- 
' tivities to enhance implementation skills. 

Exploring Issues in the Implementation of P.L. 94-142 
• • • is a four- volume set ($7.50) that presents the most re-^ 
cent thinking and activities related to implementing P,L, 
94-142, Each volume includes: an overview of the law's 
provisions and related concerns and discussions of issues 
and recommendations by a panel of education practi- 
tioners. Individual volumes ($2) address: individual 
education programs, least restrictive environments, pro- 
tection in evaluation procedures, and due process 
safeguards. Order from: Publications Office, Research 
for Better Schools; 444 North Third Street; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19123. . , 

LAP revised . . . The revised Learning Accomplish- 
ment Profile (LAP) is designed to provide teachers and 
parents with a systematic method to assess and observe a 
child's existing skills. The LAP measures the skill 
development of any child and is »used with handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children. The primary focus of 
LAP'S 370 behavioral items is development^ range 36 to 72 
months. The revised LAP translates general descriptors of 
developmental mil(^tones into behavioral objectives while 
maintaining the philosophy of |he ori^nal LAP: ?triic- 
tyred assessment of prerequisite skills and task analysis. 
Write: Aane R. Sanford; Chapel Hill Training-Outreach 
Project, Lincoln Center; Chapel Hillj North Caroling 
27514; or call 919/976-8295, ' 023] 



Language Guide 



The second ^ition of Partners in Language: A Guide for 
Parents is now available from the American Spccch-Langutge- 
Hearing Association (ASHA). The English-Spanish edition is 
published as a series of three jjooklets: The Baby, Th^ Toddler, 
And The Young Child. Partners in Language is*a guide for 
parents on language development and language stimulation 
techniques. It is available at a cost of $7.50 for the set of three or 
$2.50 each. ' 

The first edition, piiblished by ASHA in 1973. was supported 
in part by a grant from the Department of Health. Education 
and Welfare. Office of Education. Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped. Handicapped Children's Early Education Pro- 
gram. The popular booklet has been out of print for several 
yfcars. 

I Send your check to: ASHA Accounting Services; 10801 
I Rockville Pike; Rockville. Maryland 20852-9979. 
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A CoiKimunlcation Perspective 
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Can Someone With What Purpose Say What 



To Whom 



In What Situation 



When 



Through Which Delivery Marnier 



With What Effect And Feedback 



Date/ of Cmpiia^i/ 



August 22*26 



October 7-9 



October 22-23 



December 1346 

ERJC 



Sixth World Congress bh Mental Retardation, Toronto, Canada. Contact: World 
Congress, NIMR; Kinsman Building, York University, 4700 Keel Sti'eet; Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada M3J 1P3. 

CLD International Conference on Learning Disabilities, Kansas Gty, Missouri. Con- 
tact: Gaye McNutt; College of Education^ University of Oklahoma; Norman, 
Oklahoma 73019. 

Early Childhood Handicapped Workshop. Dissemination of program outcomes for 
six years of Project First Oiance. Contact: Jeanne MjcRae McCarthy; Project First 
Chance Interactive Outreach Program, Department of Special Education, College of 
Education, University of Arizona; Tucson, Arizona 85721; or call (602) 626-3248. 

National Early Childhood Conference, Washington, DC. ^ 
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